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In Sesiembor 1942, five European Siulieune drew up a dons : 
ment at Présinge in Switzerland, and appealed to “their comrades — “- 
in other lands to help them to study more deeply and to state more. 

“clearly” certain pressing problems. Two of the problems particu- Fe 
larly attracted attention, and influenced discussion, at the Federa- 
tion consultative meetings held a few months later in London and © 

in New York State. This issue of THE STUDENT Wortp, which | : 
arose out of those meetings, may therefore be considered GSD oe 
preliminary answer to that appeal of a year ago. Let us see what — 
the problems were. | 


“Christian ethics. The problem of the basis of Christian ethics saa 
presents itself to us today in a very different way from that in ite 


pre-war Europe. In the occupied countries convinced Christians = 
find themselves in situations where they are forced to recogmse = =——— 
that the moral conceptions, which have seemed sufficient till now, oe pe 
cannot help them to solve the concrete problems which face them. 


_ “The basis of law. The problem of law is perhaps the most 
fundamental which faces us. We see with horror on the continent = 


| 
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of Europe today what a world without law is like... . The com- 
plete upheaval of the whole tradition of continental Europe, the 
heritage of a civilisation interpenetrated by Christianity, faces us 


with a problem very different from that which faces the English-- 


speaking countries. There the already existing standards of values 
survive, and their concern is to keep their life at the level of those 
standards. But for all of us the so-called Christian standards have 
given way in the war. In the face of arising anarchy solid founda- 
tions must be found.” 


These two inter-related problems have aroused widespread 
interest in the Federation because, although they appear in a 
desperately acute form in occupied Europe, they are universal 
problems, which present themselves to thoughtful Christians every- 
where. As an English student puts it in the London discussion: 
“We also face the problem of doing evil in a good cause. To the 
European experience of telling lies, forging papers, hiding food- 
stuffs and the like might be added the comment of a reader of 
Tue STUDENT Wortp now at a bomber station in Britain: “They 
know that they are going to ‘do in’ lots of women and children 
and they have a great compassion for them. .. . It’s a horrid job 
and it’s got to be done, and that’s all there 1s to it.” This is surely 
a generation of youth which is faced with cruelly dificult moral 
decisions. Some meet them more sharply than others but the only 
real distinction is between sensitive and insensitive consciences. As 
the American student puts it in the London discussion: “Those 
people who are able to do completely moral jobs can only do so 
because other people are fighting.” But there are “no completely 
moral jobs”, and we all share the burden of the dilemma, even 
those of us who are still in free universities. 


A new feature however in this age-old ethical discussion is the 
fact that the European students see the problem of ethics related to 
the problem of law. This again is not confined to Europe. After 
saying: “We also face the problem of doing evil in a good cause”, 
the English student significantly adds: “What are the positive 
things in which we can trust?” The difficulty of moral compromise 
is vastly increased when you become uncertain of the laws on which 
you are basing your compromise. Making decisions is peculiarly 
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hard when you are uncertain of the principles behind them. And 
that 1s the position of many younger people today. The suggestion 
was made by the European group that in the English-speaking coun- 
tries the already existing standards of value survived. In-a sense 
this is true, but it is difficult to say whether it is in a fundamental 
or superficial sense. The real contrast in this discussion so far 
seems rather to be between “western” Christians and those of the 
“younger churches”. It is the African and Indian representatives 
in London who speak of “absolute standards” ; it is the Chungking 
group, which in answering the four questions put by the Officers 
of the W.S.C.F., speaks of nations obeying the divine law, and 
suggests the relevance of the “Mandate of Heaven’. We are 
obviously only at the beginning of our Federation study of the 
meaning of law. That is why the articles by our two leaders in 
Geneva are so timely. 7 


Perhaps the most useful thing to do in this editorial is not to 
attempt a summary of the different views. expressed, but to pick 
out a thread of agreement. It is clear, in the first place, that one 
of the best ways in which we can prepare ourselves as Christians 
to face the ethical decisions of our day is by reading our Bibles. 


The real place of. decision and of consolation may be in prayer, but 


' 


if we pray without our Bibles, we merely day-dream. And here 
the divisions amongst us in attitude to the Bible are not so great 
as would appear. Dorothy Emmet disclaims the use of the phrase 
“obedience to the Word of God” and then gives an admirable 


_ description of true reliance upon it. At bottom we know that our 


| 


one hope in the intolerable moments of decision, or of reflection 
upon the consequences of decision, is our relationship to Jesus 


Christ. He becomes real to us as we read the Bible. In a true 


( 


- sense we know we are not lost, if He has not lost us. 


Secondly, there is a good sentence in the London discussion 


by a French leader: “The only possibility of rebuilding is on 


religious grounds, not moral, for the moral system 1s completely 


_ overthrown.” Certainly that has often been true in the hfe of 


the individual, and, if in society also moral principles have gone, 


it is only through their faith that individuals can receive guidance. 
For our “religious grounds’ we must again look to the Bible, and 
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When we fail to act as C hristians i in the world, it 1s usually — 


re. rave something to bring into it. Perhaps the C rishi Church 
lay im some countries and situations is bringing more than we — 
ise. After speaking of “sensitivity of conscience’ and “tension 


ind’ Dorothy Emmet writes: “Those who act in this spirit 


if ro may in fact be discovering real sanctions behind code and 


te and so Ueadea: possible a renewal of moral we a 


as ea aiine renewed. They were renewed once upon a Cross. 
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remote from occupied Europe. 


Christian face the pull between native and British government? — : 


; Piece produced by this group of people who met at Prési 
in Switzerland last summer. It pulls us up pretty sharply 


-views—on Anglo-American leadership for one thing! — And 
general I agree that we want to know whether our loyalty i is due 


te 
“A discussion m London recorded by Margaret Hoe ; = 
Coe ab. 


Ea Tristan: I have been reading with ‘great Suiterest ts 


in London. We don’t think nearly hard enough about our 
as Christians to our state. They have had to face in real 
problems that are still theoretical to us here—we must seem v: Miele 


caer’. 


A Chinese: Yes—I should like to know more about | 


first to our nation, or to the world, or to God. 


An African: The Présinge questions are difficult for Aiicte: : 
Our S.C.M.s are just starting and we have quite enough 
difficulties as students. Students are keen nationalists—sometime 
bitter ones. What principles are we to apply? How should a 


We need help in developing a Christian sense of responsibility. — 


An American: It is essential to this discussion that we should — 
discover the fundamental basis of the Christian ethic, In hee 
Présinge document the only criterion offered for discerning the — 
will of God is the Bible. There is also Christian history, and the — 
history of the Christian church. Christianity must also. act ina 
view of what the futwre demands. = a ; 

A Frenchman: The past is gone, we cannot see the ae : 
and there is so much to do in the present! The old world is dead, 
and we don’t want it back. God is speaking to us in the events 
of this present life, and the Church and the S.C.M. must decide 
on the answer. In France we had no theoretical discussion about 
the State, but were presented with the fact of a State, under the 
domination of the enemy, taking no account of human liberty. 


Christians, especially the S.C.M., were in the van of the resist- =» 
ance movement before there was any hope of achieving anything, 
We were driven by an inner compulsion. “Realism’’ demanded Ree 


collaboration; Vichy was “realist”. Ours was rather a “concrete 


of hristianity had Phen. ree 4 
descended into hell, and rose again. Those who rebuild — 4 
ose who have felt Good Friday ; it is they who are’ pressing 
“hurch to. speak as the Church. Our belief in the supreme — 
of personality is not deduced from natural law, but from 

orical fact that Christ died for men. All follows from _ 
—human life, society, the nation, must be the setting for 
that. There cannot be two sovereigns: if God is sovereign the 
» State cannot be. As Christians we have a higher calling than 
our own nation. 

But in the sphere of action great new problems are presented. 
ee the present time all who are not traitors are fighting in the 
resistance movements, and in this fight itself there are all kinds 
of moral difficulties. We cannot avoid compromise and lies. We 
~ must be in the world, fighting with the weapons that are to hand. 

- But we must try not to be of the world; the spiritual part of us 
- must judge and often condemn the active part of ourselves. 


_ An African: There seems to me to be great danger of 
dimming spiritual strength and deadening your conscience. How 
ae you going to return to normal? 


A Frenchman: That is one of the most tragic things in the 
dation: there-is a complete breakdown of moral rules, making 
great problems for the education of our children. For instance, 
people are dying of hunger, so we fill in government returns 
# Sy and hide everything. The only possibility of rebuilding 
afterwards is on religious grounds, not moral, for the moral 
system is completely overthrown. 


y An Englishman: In occupied Europe the nature of the human 
_ situation is shown. up in sharper outline, but the difference 
between them and us is only one of degree. We also face the 
problem of doing evil in a good cause. What are the positive 
_ things in which we can trust? Are there still some moral 
standards operating for us all? What is the nature of the basis 
of our trust in one another? For instance, the resistance move- 
ment works behind a facade of deceit, but some great bond binds 
the body of the people together. The deceit is probably less 
fundamental than whatever it is that creates the trust. 


An African: You are making moral judgments dependent on 
the: spiritual a eae of individuals. How is it possible to 
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create a new moral standard? Some moral standards cannot 
change, for they are based on absolute principles. 


An Englishman: But in France it is not possible to act at all 
without breaking some of the rules. 


An American: Is not something similar happening in all 
countries engaged in war? And those people who are able to do 
completely moral jobs can only do so because other people are 
fighting. 

A German: The Confessional Church has had the same 
problems: secrecy, and all that is involved in it. 


An Englishwoman: I have been trying to think what it is 
which saves you from moral relativism. In the Bible we get not 
so much universal moral laws as a positive sense of caring for 
justice, mercy and truth. The spoken lie is not so bad as the 
lie in the soul. 


A Chinese: But I doubt whether moral standards really are 
all dead, for something holds Christians and non-Christians 
together in fighting evil. 


An American: Perhaps we can make a distinction between 
the absoluteness of certain moral principles and the necessity for 
formulating relevant moral standards for each generation. 


A German: After all the same people still know when to lie 
and when to tell the truth. A man has been known to refuse to 
tell who wrote a certain document, but has at the same time 
confessed that he entirely agreed with it. 


An African: But will you European Christians please try to 
think about the difficulties you are creating for a Christian 
student from the colonies—in relation to the Sedition Bill for 
instance. I think some things in our country are wrong; but if 
I spoke my mind I should be ostracised. Should I stick to my 
point or keep quiet? 


An Indian: What will Indian students think of a report of 
this meeting? Should the S.C.M. in India take part in the Civil 
Disobedience Movement? In that Movement Gandhi will not let 
down moral standards—he will have no lying or cheating. He 
shows how standards remain at times of the greatest crisis. 
Europe comes for the first time into a situation of evil and is 
immediately willing to debase her standards. What will be the 
Indian $.C.M.’s reaction? 
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A Formosan: Perhaps there is sometimes a possibility of — 
letting down standards—for instance, Abraham was told to 
sacrifice his son. Perhaps a suspension of ethics is allowed. Jesus 
commanded people to hate their parents—and the Chinese 
- Christian often had to break away from his family. As for the 
colonial problem, I have had to consider this question in relation 
to Formosa. In each case one must weigh up the effects on 
oneself and others of speaking out on moral issues. 


_A Dutchman: Things look different according as we consider 
ourselves to be working against the enemy and working for our 
own country. Working for our own country we have increased 
in mutual helpfulness, but against the enemy our only chance is 
to use the same methods as he uses. 


| 
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A Scotswoman: How do you define “enemy’’? Suppose 
India or West Africa is driven into a resistance movement 
against Britain what is our attitude as a Christian movement? 
Do we say “We are nicer than the Nazis’? a 
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A ~Bulgarian: There is a great difference from the Christian 
point of view. The Christian is primarily a citizen of the 
Kingdom of God, and only secondly a citizen of his own country. 
He can be loyal to the state when the demands of the two 
coincide. When the state interferes with beliefs or the worship 
of God we must resist. 


e < _ A German: That’s what we thought at the beginning of the 

tae Church struggle in Germany—that we would resist only when 

the state interfered with our Church life; but now we see that 
we must call the state to order when it does wrong in its own 
sphere. 


ee 


An Irishman: In my country we are familiar with the attitude, 
“Tf the political order suits us we will observe it.” We must 
distinguish between different kinds of law—state law, moral law 
and Divine Commandment. The Epistle to the Galatians teaches 
us that no law binds a Christian unconditionally. Moral laws 
and state laws are rules of thumb that it is usually wise to 
observe. “A revolution is never justified unless it is successful.” 
Our ultimate criterion should be not whether our government is 
good for our own country, but whether it is good for the world. 


An Indian: Do you think British government is good for 
India? 


has betrayed them, and as a result they are believed in no longer. — 
So we are waiting for mew universal standards to be given— _ 


overnment t for bis is desirable! the only mS 
ow, , Or how quickly, it can be brought abouts = 4 See 


~ 


- Geran as well as India. 


_A Frenchman: Yes—but is he fiehe? “We've seen a Neri too 
close. Surely the grievance of Africans is not that they are 
opposed to our standards, but that they want more of them— 
more freedom, more justice, more equality. But our position. 


the occupied countries is quite different. We don’t want more ~ 
fascism, more racial discrimination, more seas ag 2° but 


none & them! 


Chairman: Shall we ask one of our Frenchmen to sum ‘up? ‘ 


An Indian: Gandhi says his method would save e Japan an aa 


A Frenchman: Well—it is not true, as some of you seem to 
have inferred, that in our resistance movements we are at the | 


mercy of mere moral relativism; we are all agreed that there _ 
must be universal standards. But in France or Germany it is — 


the very class which upheld these standards in the past which mi 


_ some of us see them foreshadowed i in the “Mouvement Esprit’. 


We no longer talk about “individuals” for instance, but 


about the personne humaine, thinking of man no longer as an | 


independent being but as a ‘“‘person”’ integrated in the community. 
p g p g J 


So we struggle all the time to find true moral standards. But 
when these universal standards are again widely enough accepted 

they will still have to be interpreted in moral codes. These. moral — 
codes, unlike the universal standards, can be only relative, though 


they are useful day-to-day rules of thumb. In this world you 
sometimes have to decide which rule is most important—you 
cannot always keep the whole law. For example it is agreed that 
in general it is wrong to tell a lie, but it would. be wrong to 
endanger another man’s life in order to preserve one’s own 
“moral purity”. At this point in our history we can only live 
from moment to moment, seeking the will of God in each event 
as it confronts us; but we are continually on the watch for the 
emergence of great guiding laws that will have universal validity. 
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: We hear a good deal nowadays about this war being fought 
_ for the principles of Christian morality; and when we look at 
what people who speak like this generally seem to mean, we find 
that they mean things like “the rights of man”, the sanctity of 

covenants, social security and equality, a “living wage’, and the 
like. How far are these principles distinctively Christian? A 
cynic might suggest that it is a strange process of thought which _ 
‘starts from “Take no thought for the morrow” and ends with 
“Support the Beveridge Report for comprehensive social insur- 
ance’. In fact, what are loosely called “Christian Ethics” are — 
_ generally speaking the moral principles and customs of European 
civilisation as they have come down in a blend of Greek moral 
and political philosophy, Roman Law and Scriptural tradition. 
_ This does not necessarily mean that the name “Christian Moral- 
_ ity” given. to this composite product is a misnomer. It means 
that there are elements in it other than the distinctively Chris- 
_ tian. I want here to ask what the distinctively Christian factor 

is, and how it is related to the other factors. I believe that some. 

such combination must always obtain. The Gospel by itself, even 

the whole Bible, does not supply us with all we need in the way 
of moral laws and codes suitable for all ages; but it gives us a way 
of looking at moral action which must be brought to bear on the 
best that can be produced in any age in the way of codes and 
___ principles, which are built up by reason and conscience reflecting 
eS on experience. So the Gospel in its beginnings presupposed the 
_ Jewish Law; later we find it brought to bear as a searchlight of 
___ eriticism on the material of Stoic morality and Roman Law, and 
i the ethics of medieval Aristotelianism. Perhaps part of our 
difficulty at the present time is that there is no such body of 
8 agreed moral principles on which the Gospel can be brought to 
bear. Or is the reaffirming of such a body of principles what 
people mean when they speak of fighting for “Christian 
Ethics”? My own view is that some such code of principles 
and ethical behaviour is essential in any age if we are to avoid 


~ hold in ethical thinking which is not distinctively Christian. 


~ of cases this is what we ought to do (which is what we should | 


clinches the matter. But can principles provide us with a sure 


_ course be able to work out a very careful system of casuistry, a 


i ticking t to our pete cies 
This may become clearer if we first ask what place pimiciats 


principles we mean generalised rules as to the kind of acts v 
believe are right (eg., telling the truth, paying debts, keeping 
Be racts and promises). Some people would say that if we are "tan 
clear as to our principles, all we have to do is to follow them; 


that they will tell us what we ought to do in particular situations. 
and whatever the consequences. And of course in the cones Hl i 


All we have to do is to stick to our principles at whatever cost 


expect, since principles are generalisations as to what, apart fran es . 

very special considerations, we have come to hold to be the right — 
way of behaving). So if we see that to do a certain action would — 
be to break a promise or to tell a lie, generally speaking that 


guide in all circumstances? If they are to do so, we must of 


show what principles apply in difficult cases. “Casuistry” 
ae perhaps unfairly got a rather dubious name and is associated 
with logic-chopping and twisting. But in the above sense it is 
an essential part of any moral thinking based on a code of — 
principles. But apart from the difficulties of agreement in 
questions of casuistry, it also appears that principles may conflict _ 
in a given situation and we must break one or the other (e.g. 
we can only save a life if we tell a lie). In these cases principles 
will only serve as an infallible guide if we could arrange them 
in some sort of a scale, so that in cases of conflict we.could tell 
which of the principles involved was the paramount one. To 
some extent this is what people who maintain the absolute 
character of principles do (e.g. most pacifists would presum- 
ably say that that one should not do violence is a principle ee 
paramount over every other consideration). But there is no clear ae 
agreement as to what principle is in fact paramount. Pacifists 3 


_may say non-violence, while Kant said telling the truth, and 


Catholic moral theologians say the preservation of life. 
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Regarding the consequences Hy: 


So most moralists (not Kant) have held that principles by — 
themselves cannot be sufficient to tell us what we ought to do. 


We have to take into consideration not only the principle involved 


but also the estimated consequences of our act. We must act 


with a full sense of responsibility for the probable consequences 
and not say that provided we have kept to our principles these 
may be ignored. So if the consequences of keeping a promise 
are likely as far as we can see to be quite disastrous we may feel 


justified in breaking it. Or, if we do keep it, we must be 
prepared to take full responsibility for the consequences and not 
say that our responsibility ends with “doing right” and leaving 


the rest to take care of itself. Whether we should ever break a 
principle in order to achieve a great good, and not only to avoid 
a great evil is more debatable but I do not doubt myself that 
there are circumstances where we should. 

So in moral action our duty is to do what we decide is the 


‘best course open to us in the situation after we have responsibly 


weighed up the principles involved and the probable con- 
sequences. This means principles cannot provide us with a text 
book guide to right action since in any given situation two or 
more principles may be involved and we have to decide their 
relative importance in that situation and also give responsible 


consideration to consequences. 


_ The content of a Divine Purpose 


What is the difference between this, which I take to be a 
general account of what we mean by our “duty”, and “Christian 
moral action”? I take the difference not to consist in Christianity 
giving us a distinct set of principles conveniently ordered in an 
invariable scale, nor in telling us to act without regard to con- 
sequences (though both these views have been maintained) but 
in looking on our action as taking place within the context of a 
Divine Purpose in which God is the “First and the Last”. This 
is how I should try to express what others might prefer to call 
“obedience to the Word of God”. I find difficulties in the latter 
way of putting it in so far as it suggests that we act under a 
sort of dictated guidance or can simply apply texts from the Bible 
to our moral situations. I do not believe we are just given clear 
unequivocal commands as to what we should do, although there 
may be and are cases where conviction is so strong that it feels 
like this. It may also be that some text or passage of the Bible 
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ecessarily be the case is what is meant by acting under the Word 
_ of God. I believe rather that this means that our understanding | 
- of Scripture as a whole supplies the setting in which decisions, 


which are still our own decisions, are made. Nothing relieves us 


- from the responsibility of making our own’ decision as to what 


we ought to do, and this, just because it is our decision, must — 
be an act of faith, and we may in the light of fuller knowledge 


come:to see that we were in fact mistaken. But.we believe that 


the initiative, the call to make the decision, is from God the~ 
“First” ; and ‘we also believe in God as the “Last’’, alone able to 
see the situation and our action as it is, in His judgment and _ 


mercy. “Obedience” means that’ although we must make our own 
decision, we act in the recognition that the ‘Peeposess we - would 
fulfil i is not our own but God's, 2 ay 


Wo yes 


How do-we ae the will of God? 

But—how do-we know what the will of God realy is? And 
here I gratefully recall Father Kelly’s answer when asked this 
question at a Swanwick conference: “‘That’s the giddy joke, We 
don’t.” God’s purpose is for us largely a hidden purpose and the 
end of our action is something which He alone sees. But here 


the moral authority of the Bible comes in. We believe that 


something of the character of God’s purpose has been shown in 


God’s dealings with Israel as told in the Old Testament; that — 


more is shown in the New Testament; and more again has been 


learnt- through Christian experience reflecting on these. And this. 


tells us that Justice-and Mercy and Truth are within God’s 
purpose. This is not to say that Justice and Mercy and Truth as 


we know them are the absolute Justice and Mercy and Truth. 
of God, but that they are ways in which something of God’s 


purpose meets us. So our moral decision is our own best 


judgment of what we should do, but a judgment formed and. 


vitalised by our living as near as we can to God’s Justice and 
Mercy and Truth as we learn of them in the Bible. 

So I doubt whether it is right to speak of intuitive acts done 
in faith in response to what we believe to be God’s call, as 
Kierkegaard does in Fear and Trembling,. as ‘“Theleological 
suspefsions of the ethical”. (This isn’t Kierkegaard’s last word 
about the “ethical”. He has other and profound things to say 
about it in the Unscientific Postscript. But it is this saying which 


1ation, but I:do not believe that the expectation that this al 
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arisen from identifying moral action with action which follows 


‘ ‘rigidly from principles, and from a failure to see that while 


concrete demands to act intuitively in faith may take us beyond ~ 
general principles, they do not necessarily take us “beyond Good 


and Evil” though they may well take us beyond current ideas of 


goodness. This is the difference between the act of faith of 
a Christian who feels himself called to act in a way that goes 


_ against generally accepted principle and, say, an act of “Hitler’s 
intuition”. Hitler may and indeed does, speak of acting in 


response to an inner urge which he interprets as the voice of 


_ Providence. But it is a Providence thought of in non-moral 
terms, or as calling for a “‘transvaluation of values’, (to use 


Nietzsche’s phrase). But Christian moral action, however 


intuitive or revolutionary, is done in response to a God whom 


we have learnt from the Bible to be a God who cares for Justice 
and Mercy and Truth; and we acknowledge this even in acts in 
which we break a principle which is the generally recognised 


form in which we show our regard for these values. 


: Acting for a purpose beyond us 


This may be illustrated from people’s experience as to the 
ways in which they have found themselves impelled to act in the 
War and still more in the underground resistance movements. 
They find themselves in situations where if they are to resist at 
all (and they have accepted the call to resist as a moral call) 
they will have to do all sorts of things not only against the 
generally accepted legal code, but against their personal moral 
code. They may have to tell lies, forge papers to save a life, hide 
foodstuffs, and the like. The only alternative, besides that of 
collaboration with the enemy, is to stick to principles through 
passive non-co-operation, but this is to forego the call to active 
resistance which we may have judged to be the paramount moral 
call. What is to save us when we have entered on this road from 
finding that it is a slippery slope ending in a morass of complete 
moral relativity? Only I believe, firstly, a very strong sense that 
the decision by which we have entered on this course has been 
a responsible personal moral decision. And, secondly, that we 
are acting to fulfil not our own purpose but God’s. But note that 
this does mot mean that we can do unscrupulous things because 
we identify a purpose that we can see with the purpose of God. 
That way lies fanaticism, and history contains sad records of 


in this struggle leads to breaking principles, eg., telling lies, we 
cannot do so with complacency. We have to “turn a great many 


hairs” and care about these principles even when we break them. = 


’ For we look on them as generalisations as to the kind of acts 
which uphold respect for the intuitive values on which they are _ 
based (that we should tell the truth is based in the end not on 


expediency but on a perception of truth as a value). Plato may — 
have had something like this in mind when he spoke of the “lie _ 


in the soul” as mattering more than the spoken lie. It may seem 
- paradoxical to say that people should forge papers out of loyalty 


to justice, but those who take risks to hide others from the 


Gestapo will know what this means. 
Principles, as such, are then not our ultimate authority, 


but when we break them we should only do so “in fear and — x 
trembling’ (to use another phrase of Kierkegaard’s) acknow- | 


ledging the value from which they spring. We also must 
recognise that we break principles at our peril, since they 
maintain the general respect for these values, and when this 


social recognition is weakened it cannot easily be recovered. It 


may only be recovered at all thanks to a sensitivity of conscience 
and tension of mind in those whose response to justice and truth 


is carrying them into situations where they have to deceive and 


lie, or else contract out of the struggle. Those who can act in 
this spirit (and it is admittedly playing with fire) may not be 
letting down morality; they may in fact be discovering its 
real sanctions behind code and custom, and so making possible 
a renewal of moral principles. These principles may not take 
just the form they have taken in the past; but if we are acting 
in response to our faith in the God of the Bible, I do not believe 
that we shall come to a “transvaluation of values”. For we are 
not acting in response to a God who is “‘beyond Good and Evil” 
but to a God of righteousness and truth. Our formulation of 
principles may take different forms in the pattern of new social 
and historical circumstance, but if we are true to our roots, they 
will still be expressions of a regard for justice and mercy and 
truth. 


an we ee anscions “of Goas parpaces as Neue rae 
eyond us and if our own acts as arising from the way it has ye 
come home to us in our concrete response to justice and mercy ie 
and truth in conflict with evil. If our decision as to our duty — te 
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Faith in the God of history 
' Hence we are not advocating a “teleological suspension of 
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the ethical’—putting moral ideas into cold storage for the 
duration. And this, I should say, also applies in political action. 
It: should not just be a Machiavellian affair of expediency, 


‘nor can it just be a simple matter of applying principles. We 


must not waive principle for expediency, but see that the 
antithesis between principle and expediency does not go deep 
enough. For if we believe that God, as we know Him in the 
Bible, is the God of history we cannot look on the circumstances 
in which we act as something extraneous and irrelevant. The 
circumstances also are part of the “data” given us from God and 
we have to find the fitting thing to do in that actual situation. 
We cannot even speak of the “Imitation of Christ” as a copying 
or: repetition of acts done in different circumstances. We have 
to find a way of acting integral to our own circumstances here 
and now. 


‘Hence I should find the distinctive element in Christian moral 


? dction to be faith in God. There is, it is true, an element of faith 


in all ethical action in so far as we do not look on duty just in 
terms of applying rules but as the call to do the most fitting act 
in-each situation. There is thus no text book for any genuine 


ethical action and no way of evading the responsibility of weigh- 


ing all considerations and making the best decision we can. But 
Christian moral action is distinguished by its faith being faith 
in a God of whose righteous purpose we have learnt through the 
Bible. So our moral judgment is energised and vitalised, perhaps 
sometimes inspired, through our putting ourselves in the hands 
of this God. We cannot see His purpose as a whole, and therefore 
the ends of our actions are known only to Him. We know that 


we cannot contract out of the sinful situation of the world for 


which we share responsibility, and therefore we cannot claim 
abstract perfection for anything that we do. But we are saved 
from over-anxiety because we believe that we are justified in the 
end by faith in God, and not by the perfection of our acts. We 
may see new meaning in Luther’s saying “Pecca fortiter sed 
fortius fide”’—“Sin courageously but trust in God still more 
courageously.” But if our trust is in a God of righteousness and 
truth, we shall not depreciate morality, but acknowledge a moral 
demand which is more and not less exacting than that which 
stops with the application of principles, 
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“Our theologians present were all ready to deal with it (i.e. 
natural law) but the rest of us were just floundering, We recog- 


nise its importance as a subject for Federation study, and will — 


probably come back to it again as we begin to see its implications 


more fully.” (THe Srupenrt Wortp, Third Quarter, 1943, 
p. 221.) 


_ Thus Helen Morton, in her personal report to Suzanne de — 


Dietrich, speaks of our discussions of natural law at Pough- 
keepsie II. And so we are still confronted with the responsibility 
for a deeper study of natural law; a responsibility which we 
recognise, but which we did not originally ask for. At Pough- 
keepsie we accepted it, out of a feeling of respect for, and solidarity 


with, those who first formulated it at Présinge. This i is an attempt 
_ to make the terms of the problem a little clearer. 


“Law’’, in the expression “natural law’, really stands for 
“ethics” or “system of values”; it refers to a number of purposes 
and aims which are considered highly desirable to achieve and 
which we feel bound to pursue. The word “law” therefore does 
not essentially mean a law of a code, nor any kind of legal com- 
pulsion; it means a moral law which appeals only to our consent 
and good will to be put into effect. 

The word ‘‘natural’’ is more difficult to explain. It does not 
refer to the laws that science discovers in nature. Rather is it 
concerned with human nature. It means a number of moral 
values which we can discover and recognise because of our human 
nature. Usually, a law has to be imposed on nature; it is not 
very “natural” to submit one’s conduct to moral standards. Moral 
behaviour is something very artificial; so artificial in fact that it 
takes all the prestige of a religious revelation to make men con- 
scious of those values and willing to abide by them. The idea of 
a “natural” law is that of a system of values which does not 
essentially belong to Christianity nor any other religion, but to 
human nature in general, and which does not need anything else 
but human thought to be understood and recognised, 
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Collaboration with non-Christians rae ey 
_ As far as we Christians are concerned, the problem of natural 


law confronts us in the following ways. Firstly, the problems — 
of the world are so urgent that we cannot wait to act until the 


whole world is officially converted to Christianity. We must 


therefore find a basis for collaboration with non-Christians. 


Secondly, God is not only our God, but the God of the whole 
world. His will is not only concerned with Christians and the 
Church, which has received His Revelation, but with the whole 
of humanity. We have therefore Christian obligations to the 
world outside the visible Church. (Cf. THE StupENT Wor Lp, 
p. 219 on Prof. Hromadka’s talk: “Every secular civilisation 
must reflect the majesty of God. So the Church sends her people 
into the world to organise law, education and all forms of social 


 order.””) 


The great difficulty of the problem lies in the fact, demon- 


strated by Prof. Hromadka in his first Poughkeepsie talk, that 


natural law is not originally a Christian idea (although St. Paul 


~ seems to have it in mind in Romans 2: 14, 15). Our law is not 


given to us by our human mind, but by God; and it is not given 
to us just as men, but as souls redeemed by Jesus Christ. If we 
submit to a moral value, it is because that is God’s will. How 
then can we, if God’s will is the only basis of our action, find a 
basis of collaboration with non-Christians? Will not the result 
be that sort of lofty, inefficient idealism or secularised charity, 
that Michel Furfande analyses (THE StupENT Wor tp, p. 153), 
and, on the other hand, the degradation of the Christian ideal 


through our own inadequate actions—such as was achieved by 


French clericalism (“when clericalism gained ground, He gained 
nothing, and when clericalism lost ground, it was He Who was 
mocked”, ibid., p. 158). 

We therefore have strong and urgent reasons to find immedi- 
ately a basis of common action with non-Christians, and equally 
strong reasons to avoid such collaboration as might dechristianise 
our charity and compromise Christianity by our failures. 


Negative and positive reasons 


Before attempting to solve this contradiction, let us make a 
few remarks. The reasons against working with non-Christians 
on a common basis of natural law are essentially negative (of 
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Pettey und ree the reasons in SEetoiir of it are ponder 
and practical. If the more theological “Mary” Christians try 
to understand the more practical “Martha” Christians (cf. THE 


Srupent Wortp, p. 217), they will find that Christian collabora-_ a 


tion with non-Christians already exists all through the world as © 


a fact. The Chinese Christians are wholeheartedly supporting « re 


Chinese nationalism against Japanese and western imperialism ; 
the Christians of India as well support the national aspirations of | 
their people against exploitation from abroad; and our friends — 
in West Africa also adhere to the ideal of an Africa freed from 
European exploitation. It seems to me quite characteristic of 
Poughkeepsie II that, while we were unable to extricate ourselves 
from the theological difficulties of natural law, we had all the 
time right among ourselves Chinese, Indian, and African Chris- 
tians who were actually engaged in the pursuit of one “natural” 
or human value, namely national unity and independence. And 
we did not ask them how they were able to reconcile their Chris- 
tian faith with such purely human ideals. In fact we did not at 
all question their Christianity. Is it because we of the “western” 
civilisation were all ashamed of ourselves and had guilty con- 
sciences? As I remember it, we all took it for granted that 
criticism of imperialism and exploitation was quite justified—so 
much so that it went without saying. 


And so it happened that, while we had very refined theological 


scruples, we had no positive programme to match that of the — 


Chinese, Indians and Africans. We were quite conscious of the 
fact that the present World Crisis was essentially our crisis. But 
we didn’t know what we could do about it. Of course the Chinese 
had their solution, the Indians and Africans had theirs. But all 
we had was question-marks and difficulties: fear of doing some- 
thing too secular, fear of doing something too imperfect, fear of 
doing the wrong thing, and that feeling of a guilty conscience— 
the feeling that while we could not agree on the “maximum” 
which Christian Law requires us to do, we have even failed to do 
that bare “minimum” which simple “natural” law requires every 
man to do. I remember our silence, when the question of the 
Russians was presented to us: “Where were you Christians, in 
Spain, in Abyssinia? What part did your Churches play?” (THE 
STUDENT Wor Lp, p. 218). Did not this silence imply that, in 
spite of our theological reasons, we did know what we should do, 
or should have done? that we knew about our failures? 
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The dangers of hesitation 
If we now return to our dilemma, are there any values the 
pursuit of which we should share with non-Christians? It appears 


that even our hesitation is a responsibility, because it is inaction, 


because it permits the scandal of Spain, of Abyssinia, of colonial 
‘ exploitation, etc., to pass unprotested. It is our silence which 
makes us the accomplices of any status quo. It must be pointed 
out therefore that active collaboration with non-Christians for a 
new. world is not the only way, and probably not the most 
dangerous way, of secularising and compromising our Chris- 
tianity. Our hesitations, our silence, constitute an efficient, though 
passive, collaboration with the existing order (or disorder), and 
therefore secularise and compromise Christianity no less. 


It would seem therefore that, whatever we do, we collaborate 
on the basis of human values. Thus the question is not whether 
or not such collaboration should take place, but which are the 
human values that can be endorsed by Christianity, and how the 
unavoidable dangers of secularisation and compromise can best 
be met. 

It may be that the Church as such should not take any part 
in politics in the modern world. It may be also that the Church 
will find it wiser to tell what is wrong rather than what is right. 
But even so, what many seem to expect from it is some definite 
guidance which may permit them, individually, to take their 
political stand in close and conscious connection with their 
Christian conscience. 
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Natural Law or Divine Law? 


Some notes on the question’ 
W. A. VISSER ’t Hoortr 


I. The immediacy of the problem 


We are in the midst of a renaissance of natural law. Theo- 
logians, jurists, leaders in state and Church, who are deeply 
disturbed by the practical and theoretical denial of the objective 
nature of law, by the systematic attack delivered against the most 
elementary rights of man, and by the powerlessness of the Church 
in face of this general anarchy, proclaim that we must return to 
the great tradition of natural law, which was taught under one 
form or another by the Church Fathers, the Scholastics, the 
Reformers and the Humanists. The only way to overcome the 
moral and legal relativism, which is leading us straight towards 
the abyss, is to revive the conception of law founded upon the 
law which God has inscribed in the hearts of men, and which, 
therefore, human reason is able to know of its own accord. 

This is the refrain of all the more recent Papal encyclicals 
and of the writings of Catholic theologians. So the Dominican 
Fr. Cassian Weier (Die Kirche Christi, p. 197) tells us that all 
denial of natural law tends to make the orders of social and 
political life wholly relative and subjective. Jacques Maritain 
propounds the idea of a new charter of the rights of man on the 
basis of natural law. - 

Leaders of other churches are in agreement with them. Fr. 
Demant of the Anglican Church says (Malvern, p. 132) ‘that, 
unless we return to the theology of natural law, society will 
deify natural and temporal order, and will elaborate pagan 
religions to act as a basis of its politics. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury says (Malvern, p. 12) that to dismiss natural theology 
means that the domain of the state is completely separated from 
that of the Church, and that the state is removed from all 
Christian influence. 

1 These are notes of talks given at a French S.C.M. senior members’ 


conference in September, 1942. They were not intended as a formal article 
in THe StupeNT Wor tp. 
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Bi Emil Brunner argues that the attitude with regard to natural 

theology is the nerve-centre of all Christian ethic (Natur und 

Grade, p. 37) and elaborates a Christian doctrine of natural law - 

based on his exegsis of the thinking of the Reformers. 

Bat Finally, many Christians, preoccupied with the problem of 

collaboration between Christians and men of good will, who are 

not Christians, in the work of political and social reconstruction, 

q express the conviction that only the acceptance by all of natural 
Jaw as a common moral and philosophical basis will. make the 

success of such collaboration possible. 


Os fare inthe Bible 


1. In the Bible law is not conceived of as a horizontal relation- 
ship between men, but as the order which God wills to make 
regnant amongst men, and which He Himself creates. This 
order is therefore at the same time vertical and horizontal. God 
is the unique source of law. Law is not therefore based upon a 
general idea of justice or upon an immanent harmony, but upon 
the personal will of God, for “the judgment is God’s” (Deuter- 
onomy 1:17). “Shall not the judge of all the earth do right?” 
‘(Genesis 18: 25; cf. Deut. 10: 28; 32: 4). And “Who taught 
him in the path of judgment?’ (Isaiah 40: 14). 

2. Law is therefore something given, a grace of God. It is 
not a matter of course that law reigns amongst men. Where man 
is not directed by the commandments of God, there disorder 
reigns (Isaiah 24: 5). We must therefore ask God to decree 
justice, to make law effective. Solomon prays that God will 
decree justice to His people (I Kings 8: 59). In the Psalms the 
oppressed beseech God to bring His law to pass. 

Law, therefore, is not an order inscribed in the nature of man, 
which he can discover and realise by himself. It is only “when 
thy judgments are in the earth, the inhabitants of the world will 
learn righteousness” (Isaiah 26: 9). Those who are especially 
called to make law effective amongst men do not carry this out in 
their own name, but “in the name of the Lord”. Thus Solomon 

_ asks God to give him a heart capable of judging the people of 
God (I Kings 3:9). And this prayer “pleased the Lord”’. 

3. There is, therefore, no human, natural or profane law. 
There is only the law of God. That is why law must not be 
broken or discussed, and is independent of the interests or passions 
of men. It is also the reason why the breaking of a law is a sin 


4. The holiness of law, the necessary idler ionehip’ beret 
_ law and faith, is manifested in the fact that the covenant, by which | 


God creates His people, is a covenant of law, a covenant of a 


_ people with the God Who is at the same time the Sovereign of | 


law and the other party to the covenant. 


It is equally significant that the fundamental word which the 
Old Testament uses to indicate law (mishpat: law, justice; in ‘ 


plural; commandments) and which first of all stands for ‘divine 
order’’ or the totality of the divine commandments, takes later 
the meaning of “compassion”. For the justice which God renders 
to the poor, to the oppressed and exiled people of Israel, is the 
great proof of His faithful love. 

5. Since law is the law of God Who judges the whole earth, 


zi 
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it has a universal validity. Ezekiel (5: 6ff.) applies the law of 


God to all nations. The other prophets proclaim also that all 
nations are judged according to their obedience to the law of God 
(Isaiah 24: 1-6). For the time-being the other nations do not 
yet know this law, but the day will come when the righteousness 
of God will be revealed, as it has already been revealed to Israel. 
The Messiah, the Servant of the Lord, “shall bring forth judg- 
ment to the Gentiles” (Isaiah 42: 1). He will establish the 
throne of David with judgment and with justice (Isaiah 9: 7). 
“Righteousness shall be the girdle of his loins” (Isaiah 11: 5). 
He “shall execute judgment and justice in the earth’ (Jeremiah 
23:5). Then “a law shall proceed from one, and I will make 
my judgment to rest for a light of the people” (Isaiah 51: 4). 
Divine law is therefore destined to become the law of all nations, 
and it is in the name of this law that the nations are already 
judged. 


A manifestation of the work of Jesus Christ 

6. But if law belongs to the order of grace, and to the sisscee 
of salvation this law is in the Old Testament, as in the New Testa- 
ment, a manifestation of the work of Jesus Christ upon this earth. 
He, the just One, dies for the unjust (I Peter 3: 18). He has 
been made righteousness for us (I Cor. 1: 30). For He submits 
Himself entirely to the law of God; He reveals the fullness of this 
law, He carries the condemnation of our unrighteousness upon 
the Cross and is made the judge of all the earth. Thus the law 
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of God is truly revealed to all humanity and all the law of God is 
revealed to men. It becomes clear that the law of God demands 
not only a legal justice, but an obedience of the heart. It becomes 
clear also that no man is truly righteous before Him, and that our 
salvation depends upon the justification by which God wills to 
make us righteous. This justification is free by faith alone, a 
justification which releases us from the bondage of the law and 
enables us to live in the order of love. 

7. But this is not to say that law has lost its rights upon the 
life of Christians. Those who are justified by faith do not cease 
to live in the kingdoms of this world, which are not the Kingdom 
of God, but belong to the order of this world. In this order law 
remains the great check upon the sins of men and creates the 
conditions of “peace” in which the Gospel can and must be 
preached to men. The justified do not despise, therefore, earthly 
justice, but show by their prayer and their action that they 
recognise this justice as a grace of God. 

8. The Bible considers that the state is always and wholly 
bound by law. Solomon is established as King in order to govern 
according to law and justice (II Chron. 9: 8). In the book of 
Proverbs the King establishes the land by justice (29: 4). St. 
Paul teaches that the magistrate is the minister of God in the 
interest of justice (Romans 13: 4). The prophets condemn in 
the name of God all those Kings who govern according to their 
own good pleasure and substitute their arbitrary decisions for the 
law of God. And the psalmist prays “that the nations may know 
themselves to be but men” (Psalm 9: 21), that is to say that they 
may recognise their responsibility before the sovereign Judge. 

9. So far as the content of law is concerned the detailed 
laws which were revealed to the people of Israel are no longer 
valid as laws. They are not valid for the Church, because the 
Church does not live under law. They are not valid for our 
peoples, because the people of Israel remain unique. At the same 
time these laws remain the great example of the way in which 
God legislates, and since the people of Israel represent not only a 
Church but a State, they help us to understand the character of 
the righteousness which God demands. 

It is then the duty of Christians to study deeply the biblical 
conception of law, in order to discover in it the fundamental 
structure of the order which God wills to make regnant amongst 
men, and to confront actual laws with law according to the Bible. 
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10. Some important aspects of this biblical conception of law 
which we must rediscover and reaffirm are the following : primacy 
of law over the ideas and over the interests of the State; indepen- 
dence of law and of judges; primacy of human life over material 
objects; obligation to protect the weak and the poor; rights of 
foreigners; central place of the family. 

11. We shall never extract a system of law fein the Sng 
tures. The law of God is His concrete will which we must dis- 
cover in each situation. But those who live by the Scriptures 
and are therefore constantly confronted by the action of God 
in history do not have their hands empty when they have to say 
what law is according to God. The commandments delivered 
once to the people of Israel, reaffirmed and re-interpreted by 
Jesus Christ give them sufficient indications to enable them to say 
what is truly law in a given situation, if all the time they submit 
their consciences personally to God Almighty. 


III. Natural Law 


1. The natural law of the Stoics is to a certain extent derived 
from nature (in the sense of causality), and therefore a sort of 
instinct, and to a certain extent a normative order, and therefore 
a moral criterion. For it is the immanent reason (pantheism) 
which proclaims the law and receives it at the same time. “Non 
scripta sed nata lex’ (Cicero); that is to say it is inscribed in 
human nature. Positive law is nothing but the mirror of this 
eternal law, which alone has the final validity. Natural law 
expresses itself in aequitas, the criterion for the interpretation of 
all positive law. The accent is upon the law of the individual 
(“homo sacra res homint” said Epictetus) and on the equality 
of men, because men are reasonable beings (participating in 
reason) and independent. The State exists to protect individual 
rights. The powers of the state must be limited (“‘subjective”’ 
justice rather than the “objective” justice of a powerful com- 
munity). The individual is an end in himself and the community 
becomes secondary. This stoic conception had an enormous 
influence upon Roman law. 

2. The natural law of scholasticism is a mixture of stoic 
natural law with the divine law of the Bible in which the accent 
falls upon the former. The “bridge” consists in the conception 
of imago Dei. Human reason can discover unwritten law, for 
it is written “in the hidden depths of the heart of man” (Mari- 
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tain). This law arises “in an inevitable fashion” from the prin- 


ciple that man must do good and avoid evil. Belief in this law is 
stronger with those who know “its real principle’, that is to say 
that it is “derived” from eternal and divine law. But in order to 
know that natural law is as real as physical laws it is sufficient to 
believe in human nature( Maritain). Grace therefore has no other 
function in this matter than to reaffirm and clarify that which 
exists already. Nevertheless the content of natural law is the 
love of God and of one’s neighbour (principia communissima) and 
the Decalogue. (The Ten Commandments are necessarily valid, 
not because of the arbitrary will of God, but because of the result 
of the fundamental difference between good and evil.) The 
declaration of more precise principles is uncertain owing to the 
influence of the “passions” and of sin in the interpretation of 
rules. (This therefore is reserved for casuistry.) There are only 
two “plain” principles: to do justice and not injustice, and “Swum 
cuique’ (Rommen). It is experience, rather than the Bible, 
which gives more precise indications. 

3, The Reformation still used the formulas, “natural law” 
and “law of nature”, but in fact it turned against the rationalism 
of scholastic natural law and above all against its stoic element. 
Nature is the Ordo Dei (ordo a Deo prescripius). Man has a 
vague knowledge of this law, but, since the basis of justice 
(praecipuum justitiae caput) is obedience towards God and man’s 
sinfulness, God has revealed His law to His people. Amongst 
other peoples moral truths are placed in a profane context. It is 
not a question therefore of adding revelation to a natural truth, 
but of making a new beginning. “Without the fear of God, there 
is neither equity nor love.” The law of nature, therefore, is not 
a source of knowledge, but only a check upon total anarchy. (But 
at the same time the “moral” law of God is a manifestation of 


natural law “‘engraven” in the hearts of men—scholastic termin- 


ology.) Thus the whole accent is upon lex scripta. ‘The Lord 
has given us the written law that it may say to us more clearly 
what was too obscure in natural law.” All law has its criterion 
in the great commandment. And aequitas is the application of the 
great commandment. It all flows from the law of God to man. 
Divine law is the guarantee of the objective order of justice 
rather than individual liberty (not egalitarian but corporative). 
The centre therefore is the glory of God, not the dignity of man. 
There exists a right of resistance, but that right must be exer- 
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The Natural law of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries aa 


4. “Modern” natural law is summed up in the phrase of 
Grotius that natural law would be valid “etsi non daretur Deus”. 
For Grotius law is not yet secularised, but the accent falls upon 
reason which God only confirms (Jus naturale est dictamen rectae— 
rationis . . . ac consequenter ab auctore Deo talem actum aut 
precipi aut vetari), and his deductions are more on the rationalist 
side. The pure rationalists follow him, deducing whole systems 
from autonomous reason. There are opposing results, according 
to a first principle (which is always im fact supra-rational) : 
egoism (Hobbes), Socialitas (Pufendorf), state of nature ° 
(Rousseau). While with Grotius and Hobbes natural law is still 
thought of primarily on the side of the community, since the time 
of Locke the individualistic interpretation has won the victory 
(rights of man). All oppose the dualism of Church and state, 

The state is only the result of individual wills, not an objective | 
institution. 


The result was chaos. There were as many “natural laws” 
as there were political attitudes. (Conservative and revolutionary 
natural law.) The reaction of the historic, or romantic, school 
was inevitable. 


5. The “rights of man” of modern history have their origin 
partially in the juridical conception of the Reformation, but above 
all in the rationalist natural law of the seventeenth century. 
Zwingli and Calvin formulated prudently the right of resistance 
against tyranny (resistance in the name of a higher law and by 
duly constituted organs). This touches the doctrine of the state 
across the siruggles of monarchy and through Althusius and 
through Grotius, Another line leads towards England: a) 
Hooker and Locke; b) Puritan independency (Roger Williams). 
Still these conceptions are always more secularised and in the 
eighteenth century in the Virginia Bill of Rights it is rather a 
question of individualistic and rationalist natural laws in the stoic 
manner than of organic laws anchored in the biblical revelation. 


Thus natural law which won its great victories in the “rights 
of man” of the French Revolution and of the liberalism of the 
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nineteenth century is natural law in the most secularised form, 
the most rationalist, and the most individualistic. The great 
reaction against natural law thus became inevitable. 


IV. The Present situation 


1. The great fact which dominates the contemporary situation 
is that for the first time in the history of western civilisation great 
political systems and régimes deny—theoretically and practically 
—that there is a law above the will of the state, and that man 
has rights with regard to the state. 

2. The denial of supra-human law is a reaction against 
natural law in its individualistic form (anti-liberalism, anti-ration- 
alism, “liquidation of the French Revolution”). But it is at the 
same time and above all an insurrection of man against all divine 
order. While the French Revolution and the communist revolu- 
tion turn against God but do not deny that there is an objective 
law and that man has a dignity and value apart from the state or 
the volk, Nazism turns not only against the divine revelation, but 
even against its repercussions, its reflections in the domain of the 
human. 

3. But thus Nazism proves that natural law is not a natural 
law (das natiirliche Rechtsgefiihl des deutschen V olkes’). Nature 
by itself knows no other law than that of the stranger. There 
does not exist any immanent criterion to which all can make 
appeal. And if we find in certain pre-Christian civilisations (e.g., 
Rome, China) a recognition of the rights of man and of the 
sacred character of law, that must be considered as a grace of 
God, which is not given to post-Christian and therefore “hard- 
ened” peoples and civilisations. 

4. So far as the rationalist natural law of stoicism or the 
eighteenth century is concerned, this law has lost its force since 
humanism—that is to say the movement of thought which in our 
modern world represents the stoic tradition—is the great loser 
of our epoch. Its individualism, its rationalism have made it 
incapable of holding firm’ at the moment of the great landslide. 

5. To proclaim at the moment of the great insurrection 
against supra-human law the solution of compromise which is 
that of Christian natural law (scholastic—or non-Catholic 
forms), is to underestimate the adversary. In the present struggle 
the appeal to human reason is powerless, for it is precisely this 
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reason which has lost its orientation. “With regard to human- 


arbitrariness appeal must be made to the reality of a law willed 
by the Living God. The true struggle is that of divine law 
against human arbitrariness. In total anarchy we must attach 
ourselves to the commandments of God. It is not a question 
then of hastening “the eternal return of natural law’, but of 
coming back again to what the Word of God teaches us on the 
subject of divine law. 


V. Some Conclusions 


1. Natural law means: a) Giving an unshakable basis to 
law, basing law upon permanent principles, withdrawing it from 
historical contingencies and the arbitrariness of human decisions, 
demonstrating the indissoluble bond between law and morality, 
b) Creating common ground between all men of every religion 
and ideology, a common tribunal to which all can make appeal. 

2. But natural law fails in fact because: a) It bases itself 
upon “man considered in himself, therefore upon independent 
man, autonomous, man who has not been illuminated by revela- 
tion. Thus it is forced to elaborate a rationalist anthropology 
(reason capable by itself of discovering the principles of law) 
and to elaborate an abstract system. The result is that natural 
law (inasmuch as it does not live by revelation) becomes an 
arbitrary construction in which rights are simply the expression 
of subjective attitudes and a happy hunting-ground of all the 
ideologists. 

b) It does not truly succeed in creating the common ground 
for all men, for human reason, being essentially an instrument 
and not creative, organises objects which have come from other 
sources, and is incapable by itself of mastering the anarchy of 
diverse ends and divergent passions. 

3. The great preoccupation of the partisans of natural law is 
the safeguarding of the permanence of law and its general validity. 
But this end will never be reached by founding law upon the shift- 
ing sand of the changing conceptions of human reason. The 
permanence and validity of law do not reside in human qualities, 
but in the will of God and in His revelation. 

4. The only unshakeable basis of law is therefore that of 
divine revelation. If our western civilisation has known a certain 
order, that is only thanks to what it has received from this 
revelation, 
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5. It appears therefore that there exists an isditaresesble abyss. _ 


between natural law and law according to the Bible, and this is _ 


true theologically. Nevertheless since the Christian era all natural 
law has lived in fact by truths borrowed from revelation. The 
scholastics made a good pretence that natural law is founded upon 
reason, but introduced in fact revelation (the great command- 
ment and the Ten Commandments) into their system. The 
framers of the rights of man borrowed their conception of the 

value of the human person unconsciously from Christian tradi- 
tion. In so far as this biblical influence is present, and is not 
vitiated by heterogeneous elements, and the operative material 
criterion is biblical, the practical claims made by the one or the 
other do not differ in practice. 

6. Christians who wish to live according to the Scriptures 
alone can and must proclaim the divine law and the juridical 
claim which flow from it, must denounce the false conceptions 
of law, primarily the totalitarian conception, must criticise from 
a theological point of view the theories of natural law, but also 
collaborate practically “ad hoc” (though continuing to proclaim 
that it is a matter of the will of God) with all those who defend 
the inviolable character of law and who defend the laws whose 
origin is biblical. 

7. One could cite some examples of rights which ought thus to 
be defended and which we could and must defend in common with 
the adherents of natural law, and even with non-Christians, e.g., 
legal right against and in relation to the state; the right of the 
community to the service of each member; the right of equality 
before the law; the right of a man to sufficient compensation in 
exchange for his services; the right of the family; the right of 
the foreigner. 


A Plea for a Christian Ethic 


DONALD KENNEDY 


C. N. Cochrane’s recent book Christianity and Classical 
Culture should be read by every educated Christian. Shorter and 
far more readable than Gone with the Wind, its subject-matter 
‘is quite amazingly modern. Between classical culture and the 
modern humane culture of the west, now everywhere menaced 
by Nazi irrationalism, there is more than an analogy; there is 
a direct line of historical connection and descent. A perusal of 
current British literature on the “new order” makes this clear. 
E. H. Carr and William Paton, C. H. Waddington and Picture 
Post—all are deeply in its debt, as far as fundamental moral and 
cultural assumptions are concerned; and these assumptions also 
underlie the writings of thinkers belonging to other nations 
within the common European polity, so far as these are vocal. 

The question arises: are these assumptions in harmony, or 
in conflict, with fundamental Christian truth? Basic to them all 
is the emphasis on justice, or law, as the cement of the new order. 
We are reminded of the impressive medieval synthesis: justice 
as the substratum, the foundation of culture, with religious love 
or compassion building on this foundation, its task beginning 
where that of justice ends. 


The failure of the Reformers 


Now, this “two-storied” conception of social ethics depended, 
in its turn, on a “two-storied” outlook on theology whereby the 
writ of the distinctively biblical notion of God—as living, 
personal Will—only began to operate where the jurisdiction of 
the abstract reason ceased. The Reformation exploded this 
outlook, attempting to ground all things “visible and invisible” 
on the Word of God, dynamic and Incarnate. In the doctrinal 
outlook of a large part of Christendom, they succeeded. But the 
question must be pressed: why did their work of “demolition” 
and “rebuilding” not extend to conduct, to ethics? It is our 
contention that it ought to have done so, and that a genuine 
Christian ethic, like a genuine Christian theology, must be 
“one-storied”, in the sense indicated above. 
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The Reformers were hampered in their work by their 


“fundamentalism”, i.e., they did not discriminate sufficiently 
clearly between the Incarnate Word and the written word, or 
indicate which was to be adored and obeyed as final truth. A 


- sort of dualism resulted, the Incarnate Word becoming normative 


for faith, and written word for conduct. It would be not unfair 
to say that the Reformers merely rearranged the furniture on 
the ground-floor of the house of ethics, substituting for the 
classical conception of “justice” the Old Testament conception 
of the Divine “wrath” and “righteousness”. 

_ The results have been disastrous. As always happens when 
two principles are asserted as theoretically of equal importance, 
the weakest goes to the wall. “Ye cannot serve God and mam- 
mon’’—in modern language, it is a psychological impossibility. 
Religious liberals, often accused of a sentimental appraisal of 
human nature have, at any rate, been realistic enough to note 
that, given a choice between a divine principle of action (‘“‘love” 
or compassion) and a human principle (classical “justice”, 
Hebrew ‘“‘righteousness”), the sinful heart of man, with its 
inherent will-to-power, will deify the human principle and give 
but a verbal allegiance to the divine. The divine, says the realist, 
begins where—if ever—the human breaks off. But, in fact, the 
human self-deifying principle never breaks off; its pretentions 
are essentially totalitarian and paranoiac. 

No. We have not begged the question. We quite realise that, 
subjectively, justice and righteousness are, to their devotees, no 
less divine than the specifically biblical tradition. For them, 
therefore there can be no question of sinful idolatry or com- 
promise. What every Christian has the right to probe and query 
is the coherence of these views with objective Christian truth. 
The unity of truth and the status of the Lord Jesus Christ, as 
being, according to the main stream of Christian testimony, the 
One Mediator as of salvation so of truth, seem to some of us to 
be at stake in this discussion. 

The devotees of justice, (mainly Roman Catholics or 
Anglicans?), may be respectfully referred to the impressive 
thesis of Dr. Cochrane, in the work referred to above, that 
between the classical tradition and the Christian there is an 
irreducible, inescapable, conflict. As for the devotees of right- 
eousness. (mainly Lutheran or Reformed?), we must in all 
candour enquire: are they “fundamentalists” or not? If, through 
a doctrinaire, an almost neurotic reaction from 19th century 
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“Liberalism”, this School now repudiates the doctrine of God’s 
progressive self-disclosure in the Bible, culminating in Our Lord, 
how do they propose to rebut the charge of polytheism: i.e., of 
setting up the Old Testament as a revelation and incarnation of 
the eternal alternative to Jesus Christ? 

Jesus Christ, as the Incarnate Word of God is the Mediator 
to man not only of Divine Salvation, but of Divine Wisdom also. 
The great evangelical thinkers, from Luther to Barth, impress 
us by their “Christological concentration” in the realm of 
personal religion. The time has surely come for a similar 
concentration in the realm of social ethics. 


A critique of “neo-orthodoxy”’ 


The convictions opposed to such an undertaking deserve 
analysis. ; 

1. There is, first, the anti-liberal polemic associated with such 
names as Niebuhr and D. R. Davies. Our complaint here is 
simply that it does not go nearly far enough! The Liberalism 
attacked is of the obvious kind: humanist or sentimental 
pacifism, the doctrine of inevitable progress, the contemporary 
neglect of the problem of sin. But the more subtle humanism 
latent in the concept of ‘‘justice’ is not dealt with. Is it not 
time for the Church to realise that the Devil is far too shrewd 
to concentrate on the heresies of yesterday? He ensconces himself 
comfortably in the heresies, the governing assumptions, of 
to-morrow. This is a principle of quite fundamental importance, 
needing to be most carefully noted. Failure to realise its far- 
reaching significance has, time and time again, proved a serious 
obstacle to the Church’s mission among men. Pre-eminent among 
the heresies of to-morrow is the notion of justice. 

2. A second, and very powerful, factor in contemporary 
thought is the tendency to soft-pedal everything in the Bible, 
and especially in the teaching of Jesus Christ, except the 
“apocalyptic” element. Here again one is justified in pointing 
out a curious perversity of thought. Broadly speaking, there are, 
in the Old Testament, two elements relevant to this discussion: 
(a) the moral, social, prophetic element: “Thus saith the Lord”, 
“Thou shalt”; (b) the pessimistic ‘‘apocalyptic’ element: The 
end of the world is near; (therefore) be passive. Let us be quite 
clear about it, these two elements are equally authoritative, as 
far as the Old Testament is concerned. To dismiss the first with 
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a wave of the hand, as “mere 19th century humanism” is most D 
unscholarly, inaccurate and unfair. Why then is the second, the — 


apocalyptic, element so stressed to-day? Does it not almost seem 
as if it is valued just because it is strange, bizarre, irrational? 
Does not the neurotic element in much neo-orthodox thought, 
its “failure of nerve”, here receive further documentation? 


 D. R. Davies’ Down, Peacock Feathers deserves close study 
in these connections. One cannot but be impressed by the search- 
ing analysis, the “sociological” statement of original sin. It is 
worthy of the prophetic tradition at its best. But when we brace 
ourselves to pass from diagnosis to prescription, when we 
enquire: “So what ?”, we are disappointed. The prophet having 
cried: “Repent”? becomes incoherent with a fit of coughing, 
choked with a bath-bun. The “apocalyptic” strain has reasserted 
its fatal soporific power. 

In this socially-minded age, any valid “supernaturalism” 
must be balanced by a healthy “humanism”. Most Christians 
are agreed on this. But how are the two to be related? The 
paradox here is that the would-be “orthodox” supernaturalist is 
not ashamed to enter into unholy alliance with notions like 
“justice” and “righteousness”, which, as we have tried to show, 
are either pagan or “fundamentalist”? in origin; while the 
so-called “liberal” is often contending, whether he realises it or 
not, for a high Christology—an extension to the realms of 


‘conduct and social ethics of the brilliant generalisations of the 


Nicene theology.* 


The true place of the teaching of Christ 


Jesus Christ is no mere teacher; nor is He to be dismissed 
as the focus of a glorified mystery religion. (This is the ultimate 
logic of apocalyptic irrationalism.) God of God, Light of Light, 
He embodies the Law of God, as well as the Salvation of God, 
Law and Salvation as God understands them. Note the definite 
article, the Law: not “Law” which, like “Salvation”, may mean 
anything or nothing. The Law, focussed in St. Matthew’s Gospel 
but attested also in the other Gospels and the Epistles, is integral 
to the Gospel. What the Christ Himself is to the old dispensation 
in general this Law is to the ethics of the Old Testament. To 

1Reference may be made to John Macmurray’s The Clue to History; to 


G. H. C. Macgregor’s The Relevance of the Impossible (first part); and 


parc essay by H. H. Farmer in the symposium, This War and Christian 
ics. 
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the great evangelical principle, “Justification by Faith”, it stands 


in a dialectical relationship, so that this great principle must 


never be used as an excuse for evading God’s concrete demands. 


The early Church, like the “younger” Churches of today, grasped 


this clearly, especially in the content of its teaching to new 


converts.” 
What is needed is a renewed study of the evangelical, social 


-and moral teaching of the prophets, together with its God-given 


climax in the compassionate agape of God, demanded of us in 
Epistles and Gospels alike as an integrating principle of human 


action. Along with this will go a shrewd appraisal of the “law — 


and order’’ principle, underwritten by the neo-orthodox school 
of Christian writers, along the lines indicated above. To 
enthrone the teaching of Jesus Christ as an integral part of His 
Incarnation, and therefore as binding on His Church, is not to 
minimise sin, to soft-pedal the Divine righteousness, or even to 
suppress the true meaning of apocalyptic. Sin is engrained in 
the law and the mores of even civilised nations; therefore the 
“new order’ of revived classicism will not be the Kingdom of 
God. Nor will its law be His law. The Divine righteousness is 
best thought of as immanent in historical events (see C. H. Dodd, 
The Episile to the Romans). Our realists will still have their 
function but in a Christian ethic it will be marginal, (formulating 
the incidence of human sin), rather than normative, (attempting 
to water down the “offensive” demands of God). As for our 
apocalyptists let them prick the bubbles of the new order, instead 


of dragging intellectual dead horses into the ecclesiastical arena - 


and going to the trouble of flogging them there. 


Original sin is not the central dogma of our faith. That place 
of honour belongs to Jesus Christ made Very Man for our 
Salvation and crucified by human piety and human justice. 


*Cf. Philip Carrington: The Primitive Christian Catechism. 
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The Biblical Basis of Law 
A Bible Study prepared by Suzanne de Dietrich 


Legal Language 

It is impossible to read the Bible carefully without being 
struck by the important place given to legal ideas. Questions of 
justice, right, law, and contract constantly occur. Are we to say 
that this legal language is used here simply in a metaphorical 
sense, presenting convenient illustrations of relationships which 
are actually of an entirely different kind? This is partially true, 
but only partially. Undoubtedly this legal language interprets 
truths of a theological or ethical order, which pass beyond the 
strict limits of law. But it is none the less significant that the 
Bible prefers to use this language. The Bible is aware of a 
divine order, a law of God, which dominates and regulates the 
relationships of God with men, and of men with one another. 
This is the case, because the God of the Bible is not an abstract 
entity, but the living God, Who maintains with men personal and 
living relationships. When we use the term personal relationships 
we mean obligation and responsibility. 

‘But since we are dealing here with a very special relation- 
ship, a relationship in which one of the contracting parties is God 
Himself, and in which it is the nature of divine action which 
determines the human response, and controls not only the rela~ 
tionship of God with men, but of men with one another, we must 
pay close attention to the terms employed. The same term is 
sometimes used with different meanings in the Bible itself; more 
than that, it is almost always burdened with a theological or 
ethical meaning, which it does not possess in secular terminology. 
The first problem therefore, will be in the sphere of etymology; 
it will be to attempt to define briefly the meaning of certain 
essential terms, and their evolution in the course of the 
centuries. 


Definition of biblical terms 


(a) Law. The Hebrew word torah (Greek nomos; French 
Jot) in the Old Testament does not only mean the written law, 
the Mosaic legislation. The Hebrews gave the name of torah to 
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the first five books of the Bible, because they contained the revela- 
tion of the Will of God, and of His guidance to His people. 
This revelation manifests itself in actions, and is then interpreted 
in commandments. These commandments are inseparable from 
Him Who gives them; it is from Him that they derive their 
authority and their coercive power. When Jesus speaks of the _ 
Law and the prophets He means the total range of the Scriptures, 
that is to say the divine revelation as contained in the Old 
Testament. 

In the Judaism of the synagogue the word law is used in a 
more limited and strictly legal sense. It embraces in this case 
the laws and customs which ruled in Israel, but their authority 
always resides in the fact that these laws were given by Moses 
at the command of God. 

The Greek version of the Old Testament, the Septuagint, and 
the New Testament translate torah by the Greek word nomos. It 
is interesting to note that in the early days of ancient Greece 
the word nomos was beginning to be identified with the will of 
Zeus. In the sixth century before the Christian era nomos 
became a divine impersonal principle. The wisdom, which 
governed the universe, was also the wisdom which governed the 
life of society; human laws were a particular case of the divine 
laws which rule the universe. In the fifth century the divine 
authority of the nomos was shaken. “Human nature triumphs 
over law and becomes stronger than law.” (Thucydides). The 
Sophists regard the divine origin of nomos as a fiction’. Since 
then some consider the laws as having their origin in an order of 
nature, while others regard them simply as the positive content of 
civic law. 

If we are commenting on these facts, it is with the intention 
of noting where the evolution of modern secularism meets that 
of ancient Greece. We also in our day have secularised law. 
Nothing could be more foreign to the biblical notion of law. 

(b) Righteousness. According to the biblical revelation it is 
God Who creates and sustains law. In order to understand this 
we must analyse another word which occurs constantly in the 
language of the Bible; namely righteousness, (Green : dikaiosune ; 
French: justice). 

1See Kittel’s Theological Dictionary, p. 1018. 

2 Readers should refer to the definition of righteousness in a good Bible 


dictionary. Translation on this point is difficult, because in the .French 
language justice is used for both righteousness and justice. Ed. 
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In the Old Testament righteousness is not an abstract idea. 
We cannot even say it is an attribute of God. God is righteous- 
ness, and God creates righteousness. It is an act of God rather 
than a separate quality. We are in the presence of a reality 
which is not static but dynamic. God is the righteous God, Who 
judges the whole earth, and exercises judgment (Genesis 18: 25; 
Deuteronomy 32: 4; Isaiah 9: 6; Jeremiah 12: 1; 23: 5; Psalm 
127% 3324-5; 45: 5-8). 

In the Judaism of the synagogue the term righteousness has 
a narrow sense. He is “righteous” who fulfils the works ordained 
by God, particularly almsgiving. Righteousness is contrasted 
with goodness. 

In the New Testament the word righteousness sometimes has 
the meaning of judgment. In the Gospels righteousness means 
conduct which conforms to the will of God and which pleases Him 
—conduct which is right in His eyes (Matt. 3: 15; 5: 6; 5: 20; 
6: 33). We are concerned here with the righteousness of God, 
the righteousness of the Kingdom, which is grace, given, and not 
deserved, with the righteousness Jesus came to fulfil. It is a life 
lived before God, and for His sake, under the sign of His King- 
dom which is coming. St. John links righteousness and judgment 
explicitly to the person of Jesus Christ; it is in Him and by Him 
that we are justified or condemned (John 3: 16-21). For St. 
Paul the righteousness of God is the act by which He has justified 
us in Jesus Christ. He contrasts the Jewish idea of righteousness 
by works with righteousness by faith. 

The essential thing to keep in mind is that in biblical language 
the righteousness of God is not an abstract virtue, but a divine 
activity, the act by which God condemns or justifies man. Here 
already a first conclusion emerges from this study: that the biblical 
conception of righteousness and law is radically theocentric. 

The Bible recognises a law of God, a righteousness of God, 
and recognises no other. The commandments given in the Bible, 
whether religious or moral in the civil, penal, or ecclesiastical 
sense, are the concrete expression of the will of God for a given 
people and a given time. They derive all their authority from 
Him, Who ordains them, from Him Who is the righteous and 
Holy God (Leviticus 20: 7-8; 20: 26; 22: 31-33; Deuteronomy 
6: 1-9, etc.). And they are given not to any people but to 
a people bound to God by a contract of a particular kind, by a 
“covenant’’. 
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> history of salvation, and throws so strong a light for us on right- * 
eousness and law that we must stop a moment to consider it. \e 
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The Biblical idea of covenant 


The Bible attaches great importance to the contract, to the 
given word and conversely it visits with severe punishments any 
breach of contract. For God Himself is the witness and guarantor 
of any covenant made, and the breach of it means not only offend- 
ing the other party, but offending God and incurring His 
condemnation (Jeremiah 34: 8-22, notably v. 18). 

If this is the case with contracts made between men it must 
be so a fortiori with covenants in which God is one of the con- 
tracting parties. A breach of covenant on man’s part brings death 
in its train. But God is equally bound and involved, for God 
never goes back upon His word (Romans 11: 29). That is why 
the whole history of redemption shows us God inventing, if I 
may dare to use the word, new means of snatching man from the 
final consequences of his actions, that is, from actual death. From 
that moment love fulfils righteousness by substituting itself for 
the defaulting party. , 

In this way the Bible sets before us a series of “pacts” which it 
is worth our while to study more closely. Perhaps at the very 
beginning we might speak of a “pact of paradise”. The book of 
Genesis opens with the vision of a world which is “good” because 
it is perfectly ordered to its end, namely God. Man is designed 
by God as the guardian of His creation; and there is a law of 
paradise which brings with it responsibilities and a prohibition. — 

As soon as man attempts to pass the limits of creaturehood 
the result is total destruction of the established order, chaos and 
death. This is the meaning of the story of the Fall. The story 
of the first murder (Genesis 4), the revolt of mankind described 
in Genesis 6 and 11 illustrate what one might call the natural 
state of man after the Fall. And his natural end is death. 

If God were righteousness only in the human meaning of the 
word, He would leave the work of death to accomplish itself, and 
the flood would give a final ending to creation. But His compas- 
sion intervenes and protects Cain from the final consequences of 
his crime (Gen. 4: 15). Noah also it saves. 

It is here that we meet for the first time the idea of covenant. 

God binds Himself to Noah by a solemn pact, and through Noah 
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to the whole of humanity, beyond that, to “all living creatures”. 
God binds Himself not to destroy the world. The preservation of 
the world is an act of the patience of God. This promise of God 
is unconditional. It is not derived from the faithfulness of man; 
it has its basis in the faithfulness of God alone. God delivers two 
commandments. The first has to do with murder, since all men 
are brothers and every man must answer for his brother’s blood. 
We must emphasise the universal character of these first com- 
mandments, and the fact that they deal essentially with respect for 
life. 


The people of God 


With chapter 12 of Genesis we reach the history of the people 
of God. God concludes with Abraham a solemn covenant. The 
rite described in Genesis 15: 9-11 was undoubtedly the current 
practice in ancient Israel (cf. Jeremiah 34: 18). When Abram 
passed between the divided pieces of the animals, he undertook 
to fulfil the contract concluded in this manner under penalty of 
being reduced himself to the same state as the victims offered 
up. Note that God alone (symbolised by the flames in verse 17) 
is said to have passed between the pieces of the animals. 

The covenant of Sinai sets before us another solemn contract. 
Moses reads the book of the Law before the whole people; then 
he offers a whole burnt-offering, and pours half of the blood upon 
the altar, sprinkling the people with the other half. This is a 
covenant of blood, which establishes communion between God and 
His people (Exodus 24). It is important to emphasise that the 
covenant of Sinai is a covenant of grace. It is not God the creator 
who here reveals His law to Israel, but in very truth it is God the 


Saviour. The Ten Commandments (Exodus 20) open with the - 


words: “I am the Lord thy God, which have brought thee out of 
the land of Egypt, out of the house of bondage. Thou shalt 
have no other gods before me.’’ God has snatched His people 
_from death. He once more reveals to them the order without 
which they could only perish. This order has to do with the bear- 
ing of man before God as well as with his relationships to his 
fellows; it extends to the family, the clan, the stranger, the slave, 
and even to the beasts. 

After the entrance into the Promised Land the Covenant of 
the people with their God is renewed at Shechem. And here too 
it takes the form of an actual legal contract (Joshua 24: 19-27). 
Joshua emphasises the fact that the promise is made in complete 
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freedom: “Ye are witnesses against yourselves that ye have 
chosen you the Lord, to_serve him.” And the people answer: 
“We are witnesses.” After this Joshua raises up a stone which, 
he says, “shall be a witness unto us; for it hath heard all the words 
of the Lord, which he spake unto us.” Israel has judges who 


4: 4-5; I Samuel 7: 15-17). But the true judge of Israel is God 
Himself; it is this which underlies the practice of judging by lot 
(Numbers 26: 55). 

Every violation of law is a crime against God, a violation of 
the covenant made with Him. That is why the prophets fre- 
quently compare Israel to a prostitute, who has forsaken her first 
love and has broken her marriage-contract (Jeremiah 2 and 3; 
Hosea 2 and 3). Or again they show us God at issue with His 
people (Hosea 4: 1; Isaiah 1: 18, 41ff.; Amos 1-3, ete.). God 
becomes accuser and defender in turn. For He will never abandon 
His people and His punishments have as their final aim their 
salvation (Hosea 11: 1-9). That is why His judgments always 
end in a new promise of deliverance; and this promise is linked 
in the prophetic message with the coming of one who shall 
“execute judgment and righteousness” (Jeremiah 33: 14-16, cf. 
Isaiah 11:5; 42:1, etc.), with the new covenant, which is written 
in the heart. 


The New Covenant 


The mystery of the New Testament is that Jesus Christ sub- 
stitutes Himself for the defaulting party, to fulfil the engagement 
into which the latter has entered. In Jesus Christ it is God Him- 
self Who is substituted for man; thus His compassion fulfils the 
demands of His justice. By His perfect obedience Jesus accom- 
plishes the divine will (Hebrews 10: 8-16) and breaks the chains 
of sin and death; He makes possible the new covenant of which 
He is the agent and the guarantor, the covenant which is written 
in the heart. The divine idea of justice here upsets all our human 
ideas of equity. On the human plane we cannot conceive of a 
legal substitution which will permit the innocent to redeem the 
guilty. On the divine plane, where justice and love are co-oper- 
ative and creative forces, such a substitution is the very essence of 
love. And indeed it fulfils justice; sin is condemned, and its fruit, 
death, is destroyed. Jesus Christ creates new men, righteous in 
God’s sight. Divine righteousness working in Him and through 
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dispense justice in the name of God (Exodus 18: 13-26; Judges - 
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Him is revealed as power that justifies. The contract concluded " 
with Abraham binds God, according to St. Paul, to the end of 
time. Once Jews and Gentiles have entered into the covenant of 
grace God will be all in all, and righteousness shall reign. 


Divine Righteousness and law 


Is not this biblical idea of a righteousness which justifies so 
radically different from legal ideas of justice and law that there is 
no transition possible from the one to the other? This is indeed 
the heart of the question, and we admit its difficulty. 

The righteousness of God, of which the New Testament 
speaks, is an eschatological reality. It will be manifested in its 
fulness at the end of time. The Bible proclaims to us: “new 
heavens and a new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness” (II 
Peter 3:13). The nature of this righteousness is described to us 
in an admirably realistic manner by the prophets, notably Isaiah 
(Chap. 11; 65: 17-25, etc.): 

We might multiply quotations. They reveal a world ordered 
by God, that millennium of peace, justice and harmonious living 
of which mankind has always dreamed. But for the Bible this 
millennium is no dream; it is not the work of men, or the result of 
human progress. It is the work the Lord’s Anointed, of Whom 
the whole Old Testament speaks, and Whose name the New 
Testament reveals to us, Jesus Christ, the Crucified, and Risen 
Lord. “And righteousness shall be the girdle of his loins, and 
faithfulness the girdle of his reins.” (Isaiah 11: 5.) 

Through the fact of the Incarnation this righteousness has 
ceased to be purely and simply a reality from another world. We 
see an earnest of this in the earthly activity of Jesus. This right- 
eousness works like leaven among those who belong to Him, and 
in the Church which is His Body. Jesus speaks of this righteous- 
ness again when He says to His disciples: “For I say unto you, 
That except your righteousness shall exceed the righteousness 
of the scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no case enter into the 
kingdom of heaven” (Matt 5: 20). In the name of this 
righteousness He proclaims the principles of the Sermon on the 
Mount, absolves the repentant publican, and condemns the Phari- 
see established in the righteousness of works. 

The Gospels and the Epistles set before us an ethic, which is 
already in the fulness of its demands the ethic of the Kingdom. 
This is an ethic the truth and continued existence of which 
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_ depends upon Christ and upon Him alone; it is the work of the 
Holy Spirit in a society, which lives under the sign of the Risen 


Lord; it can only exist in us as the fruit of His righteousness. 


The function of the Church 
The Church is called at the same time to announce and to ~ 


show forth this righteousness. 

1) To announce it, because the Church knows that the Risen 
Christ by His elevation to the right hand of God the Father has 
been established as Lord of the whole creation, and that He will 


return to judge the earth. This means that from henceforth He 


is judge not only of the Church which acknowledges Him, but of 
the world which knows Him not. 

2) To show it forth, because the Church as the Body of 
Christ, and the fellowship of believers, must allow itself to be 
ruled by this righteousness and not by the standards of the world. 

From these two statements certain consequences seem to me to 
follow : . 

1) The Church cannot acknowledge any autonomous law, 
which does not have its basis and its end in God. The Church 
knows that as soon as any realm of human activity, whatever 
it be, is withdrawn from the divine authority, and detached from 
its source and its end, it is doomed to chaos and destruction. 
Further the Church knows that the redemptive work of Christ 
embraces the whole of creation, and the whole field of human 
activity, not excepting law. Therefore the Church must preach 
the righteousness of God and remind legislators as well as magis- 
trates, magistrates as well as heads of the State, that there is a 
Sovereign Lord to Whom they must give account of the manner 
in which they have set forth and applied His law, and established 
its supremacy. 

2) The Church knows that divine righteousness revealed in 
Jesus Christ, alone is efficacious and operative, for it alone makes 
a man righteous. All that human justice can do is to limit the 
wrong men do to one another by coercive measures. But this 
human justice reflects, or at least may reflect, something of divine 
righteousness, Perishable, temporary, and fragmentary though 
it be, it must be forever tending towards the fulfilment of a higher 
will. And so the Church must enlighten those, who are charged 
with the establishing and applying law, as to what God reveals 
to it in His Word regarding man’s end on earth, the relationships 
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between man and man which God in His Providence has willed, 
and the social order. Taking its stand on what is given in the 
Bible, the Church cannot create in every respect a law which will 
be valid for all times, but it can in every age examine, criticise, and 
correct the existing law in the light of His Word. 

3) Finally and above all, the Church must manifest within 
its own life, in so far as it itself is an organised body with Jesus 
Christ as Head, a law conforming to the will of God, as revealed 
to us in Christ. The Church is called to live under the sign of 
the Risen Lord, is governed by the Holy Spirit, and possesses 
here below the promises of the Kingdom. So the Church must 
manifest here below in its very existence another justice than 
that which rules in the world. The Sermon on the Mount and the 
Epistles give us the substance of an ethic of the Church, which is 
the “Law of the Kingdom”. 

The “righteousness” of Christians must take its inspiration 
from the Father Who makes the rain to fall on the just and on 
the unjust (Matt. 5: 45), Who pays the labourers of the eleventh 
hour as much as those of the first (Matt. 20), Who forgives the 
debts of the insolvent debtor (Matt. 18: 23-35). Those who have 
been forgiven by Christ, who are under the sign of His pardon, 
must on no account let themselves turn to pride, hardness of 
heart, and avarice; they must on no account have law suits 
between themselves, and take their case before pagan tribunals. 
However, the Bible is always realistic. If it condemns recourse 
to pagan tribunals, it also admits the necessity of ecclesiastical 
discipline, and sketches its first outlines (Matthew 18: 15-17, cf. 
5: 23-26; I Corinthians 6: 1-9; II Corinthians 13: 1). But we 
have forsaken biblical teaching on this point; we have agreed to 
arrange our differences according to the standards, and before 
the tribunals, of this world. This fact is not only serious for 
individual Christians; it prevents the Church from witnessing by 
its own life to that which is a law illuminated by the light of 
revelation. 


Biblical teaching concerning the content of Law 


The Bible enlightens us concerning the will of God, His 
Righteousness and His Law in two ways: by commandments and 
by judgments. 

a) The Old Testament sets before us a complete system of 
legislation in which ritual laws are mingled with civil laws. In 
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commion with all positive law these precepts bear the mark of 
the time in which they were formulated. Many relate to a 
nomadic life and to a condition of life which is still primitnes 

_ many of them have nothing original about them, but recall the 
Eabylonian legislation of the same period. The unique element 
in this legislation is not its content but, as we have seen, the 
authority on which it is based: “I am the Lord thy God, which 
have brought thee out of the land of Egypt, out of the house of 
bondage. Thou shalt have no other gods before me.” It is the 
living God, Who is speaking, God the Saviour: Israel belongs to 

_ Him by right of election, and by right of redemption. When God 
reveals His will to Israel, He marks the boundaries, which it can- 
not cross without relapsing into disorder and death: “Behold, I 
set before you the way of life, and the way of death.”’ This law is 
given within the covenant of grace which has just been concluded. 
This does not mean that the commandments thus formulated are 
valid only for Israel; but it does mean that they are binding in a - 
peculiar fashion upon Israel, because it is the chosen people, the 
people which must be the witness of God among the nations 
(Amos 3: 1). God is the God of the whole earth; but He has 
chosen Israel from among the nations as the instrument of His 
revelation, and that is way He has given it His law (Exodus 
19: 4-6). 

The Mosaic legislation emphasises in the first place the law 
of God. The greatest sin is the sin of idolatry and this incurs the 
heaviest penalties. The rest.on the seventh day, whatever its 
social consequences may be, refers back to what one might call 
commandments concerning the honour of God. It is followed 
immediately by the commandment concerning reverence for 
parents. Then come the commandments. concerning murder, 
adultery, theft, false witness, covetousness. The Ten Command- 
ments lay the ethical foundation of the formal code which follows, 
and which fixes sanctions. 


We cannot here analyse this legislation. Let us be content 
with commenting upon a certain number of characteristics: rever- 
ence for father and mother (Exodus 20: 12; 21: 15-17) ; rever- 
ence for life, and the supremacy of life over material objects; 
protection of the weak, and particularly of the stranger, the 
widow, the orphan and the poor (Exodus 22: 21-27; 23: 6 and 
9); integrity of the magistrate (Exodus 23: 7-8) ; limitation of 
the law of vengeance (cities of refuge, horns of the altar) ; rever- 
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ence for work, and right to rest, even of the earth (Leviticus 
25: 8-24). 

Jesus summed up the whole ancient law in one sole command- 
ment: love of God and love of neighbour which to Him were one 
and the same thing. Man cannot love and honour the Creator 
without loving and honouring His creature, nor love his Father 
without loving his brothers (cf. I John 4: 20-21). Jesus 
emphasises that certain Mosaic laws must have been formulated 
‘because of “the hardness of our hearts’, and are a concession to 
human weakness, not the final expression of divine righteousness. 
He says this expressly on the subject of marriage (Mark 10: 2-11, 
cf. Matt. 5: 27-38), He takes it for granted when He speaks of 
the law of retaliation, or making an oath (Matt.5). Over against 
the “commandments of men” He sets the will of God in relation 
to- honouring parents (Mark 7: 6-10). Human laws have power 
only over actions, but divine righteousness looks to the heart 
(Matt. 5, Mark 7). It is significant that to illustrate “who is my 
neighbour” Jesus chooses a Samaritan, who fulfils the law of 
God in behaving as a neighbour to the wounded man, whereas the 
priest and the Levite pass by (Luke 10: 25-37). This shows that 
a pagan may fulfil in certain points the law of God, when those 
who are recipients of the revelation violate it. (This in my opin- 
ion is also the meaning of the controversial passage in Matt. 25: 
31-46.) Thus the whole attitude of Jesus tends to a recognition 
of the necessity of the written law, but also of its provisional, 
incomplete, and in some cases transitory, nature. It is a necessary 
curb on the injustice of men, but it can never be equal to the 
demands of divine righteousness. Still He never abolishes it even 
while transcending it, that is to say, while demanding not less but 
more than it demands. 


Judgment in the Bible 


b) The Bible sheds perhaps more light upon the content of 
law by the judgments pronounced on those who violate it, than 
by the positive laws which it contains. 

We know the place given by the prophets to social justice. 
Violence and spoliation practised by the great ones of the earth, 
venality of magistrates, moral confusion are for them signs of 
the perdition of a nation. It is remarkable to see the place given 
in the Bible to the rights of the poor, and conversely the severity 
of its judgments upon the rich. And. we must note that on this 
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point Jesus has taken up, and reinforced rather than weakened 


_ the teaching of prophets (Amos 2: 6-8; 5: 10-15; 8: 4-6; Micah 


2: 1-5; Isaiah 5: 8-25, etc., cf. Luke 6: 20-25 ; 12: 16-21; 16: 
i931) 


The prophets strongly emphasise that there is a law in- ee 


tionships between nations, and that violence provokes and unchains 


violence. (“They that take the sword,” said Jesus, “shall perish 
with the sword.”) They condemn diplomatic intrigues and break- 
ing of the given word. And, if they condemn Israel’s alliances 
with heathen nations for a religious motive (Isaiah 30: 1-5; 31: 
1-6), their condemnation extends to all the heathen nations, 
which are addicted to cruelty, or blinded by their pride and spirit 
of domination, so that they do not see themselves as mere instru- 
ments of a higher will (Isaiah 10: 5-19; 14: 11-20; 47; 
Jeremiah 25 and 46-51). 

All nations enter into judgment with God and appear before 
His throne (Amos 1-3; Isaiah 43:9; Jeremiah 25). This presup- 
poses that they have some knowledge, however limited, of good 
and evil, justice and injustice. The Bible knows the degrees of 
darkness in the conscience of the heathen; it does not put on the 
same plane a Cyrus (Isaiah 45) and a Nebuchadrezzar (Jeremiah 
25). But, as the central focus of the Bible is the history of salva- 
tion, the crimes of the heathen, or on the other hand, their faith, 
are only quoted in order to set in relief the free grace of God, or 
the blindness of Israel. 

The violations of law with which the heathen are reproached 
are often among those which were commonly condemned by the 
peoples of antiquity: breaking one’s word, cruelty in reprisals, 
disturbing of graves, etc. (Amos 1-3). We have here a common: 
pool of precepts and customs which God recognises as conforming 
to His law by the sanctions which He applies to their violation. 


The deification of the State 


In a series of cases the judgment of the Bible is brought to 
bear upon the deification of the state. 

When we study the great pagan civilisations we observe that 
the deification of the monarch is the form of idolatry to which 
they naturally, and almost inevitably, tend as soon as they reach 
the pinnacle of their power. .Man’s pride always leads him to 
take himself as norm and as end. The Bible knows this and 
emphasises it from its first page to its last, from Genesis to Revela- 
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tion. When God’s sovereignty is disowned, man makes himself 
God; from that moment he erects himself as supreme arbiter 
of good and evil, as arbiter of law. He knows no law but his own: 
“Because thine heart is lifted up, and thou hast said, I am a God, 
I sit on the seat of God, in the midst of the seas; yet thou art a 
man, and not God, though thou set thine heart as the heart of 
God.” (Ezekiel 28: 2.) | 

The prophecies of Ezekiel on the prince of Tyre are among 
the most striking of the Old Testament. But the same theme 
occurs again in Isaiah 10: 12-15; 14: 13; 31: 3; in the book of 
Daniel (Chap. 3 and 6); II Maccabees 15: 1-6; and finally in 
Revelation 13. For the beast of the Apocalypse does seem to be 
the deified state. “And he causeth... that no man might buy 
or sell, save he that had the mark, or the name of the beast, or 
the number. of his name.” The régime of “the beast” could not 
be more clearly characterised as the abolition of all law. We are 
here in the presence of the extreme case of the demonic state. 


The State as guardian of the law 


These extreme cases which we have just mentioned are a 
negative demonstration of the true function of the state. It is the 
guardian of law. Whenever it sets itself up as sovereign arbiter 
of law, or usurps a role which belongs to God alone, the inevitable 
result is arbitrariness and chaos. 

We cannot deal fully with the problem of the state, but we 
must say a few words on the subject. In the Old Testament 
Israel has in its character of chosen people the qualities of both 
Church and nation. Israel is a theocracy with God as sovereign; 
the King governs, the magistrate judges in the name of God, and 
is nothing but the representative of the greater than himself. The 
Book of Kings emphasises this fact in a recorded formula, when 
it describes a reign in these simple words: “Such and such a King 
did right” or another King “did evil in the eyes of God”. The 
prayer of Solomon reveals the mission of the wise king: “Give 
therefore thy servant an understanding heart to judge thy people, 
that I may discern between good and bad; for who is able to 
judge this thy so great a people?” 

The prophets stand up before the kings and leaders of the 
people as defenders of the outraged law of God. Remember 
Nathan before David, Elijah before Ahab, the warnings given by 
an Isaiah, an Amos, a Jeremiah and so many others to the kings 
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of ties is (cf. Jeremiah 22 94-30; 36).> These are scenes of 8 


arresting power in which the prophet reminds the king that his 
pleasure can never be law, and that he will be called to answer 
_ for his actions before God. ay tee 


With the New Testament we find ourselves in a wholly 
different situation, since here both Jews and Christians are set- 
under pagan authorities: It is therefore all the more striking e 
that St. Paul still considers these authorities as guardians of the ss 
law, and as possessing this mandate from God Himself. Sub- iz 
mission to the established power is therefore for the Christian an _ 
integral part of his submission to God (Romans 13: 1-7; I Timo- 
thy 2: 1-4; I Peter 2: 13-17). But the New Testament marks ‘ 
the bounds of this submission when it points out that it is better : 
to obey God rather than men (Acts 5: 29, cf. 4: 19), and when it 
prepares the faithful disciples for being dragged before tribunals 
and persecuted for their faith (Mark 13, cf. Revelation 20: 4). 


Christian political responsibility 


Let us observe in conclusion that the problem of the state 
faces us in a different form from that which it took either for 
ancient Israel or for the Christians of the first centuries. The > 
modern European state has this in common with the pagan state 
that it is a secularised state; but it is none the less still penetrated 
by Christian traditions. So much the more does the modern 
Christian as a citizen share responsibility for the acts of his 
government. He has the right, and hence the duty, to work for 
the improvement of the laws, and to oppose such as in the light 
of the Word of God appear contrary to the will of God. Finally 
he can be watchful of their application. 

If the Church has not to interfere as such in the region of 
legal technicalities, it can work to train legal consciences 
enlightened by the Word of God. More than that it must denounce 
manifest injustice; for im the secularised state the Church is the 
guardian of the law of God. The Church has a prophetic role, 
that of the watchman (Ezekiel 33). It must “warn the people’ 
when they are on a dangerous road, but, if it fail to do so, “‘its 
blood will the Lord require of it.” 

Has the Church given warning? Is it not just because it has 
failed in this aspect of its mission that the Church today is passing 
through the fire of judgment? | 
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Thinking Ahead ae Christians 


Some comments from national Student Christian 
Movements 


The Officers of the W.S.C.F. have been calling together small 
consultative meetings in North America and Europe to discuss cer- 
tain phases of life and opinion within the Federation. Out of these 
evolved the following four questions which the Officers circulated 
among the national movements : ; 

1. What should be the future relationships of countries in Asia 
and Africa to the so-called western countries? What is the signifi- 
cance of “the four freedoms” in the total world situation? 


2. How can constructive relationships between the U.S.S.R. and 
other nations be assured? What is the part of Christians in this 
matter ? 


3. What are the basic convictions about the nature of a future 
world order which Christians hold in common? How can we find 
these in our study of the Bible, and state them clearly? 

4. What should be the function of the university in the post- 
war world? How can Christian individuals and movements within 
the university be related to this function? 

‘Argentina, China, the United States and Uruguay have answered 
so far. The meeting in Uruguay took place in January 1943 in con- 
nection with a conference dealing largely with a consideration of the 
“Bases for a Just and Durable Peace.” There were some 33 mem- 
bers present from both Montevideo and Buenos Aires. Another 
group met in Buenos Aires later in the year for a more spontaneous 
and informal discussion. The China meeting was held in Chung- 
king in March 1943 with some twenty staff and faculty members 
present. The United States group met in January 1943 in New 
York, in connection with a regular meeting of the Provisional Coun- 
cil of the W.S.C.F. with some twenty members present. The fol- 
lowing summary, therefore, is based on reports from four nations 
and three continents. It represents a kind of long distance conversa- 
tion and those who took part would not be shy to suggest that others 
join them as the opportunity arises for other small groups to meet in 
various parts of the world. 


Relationships of Asia and Africa to the “West” 


As we saw at the “Poughkeepsie I” meeting, beneath the issue 
of the balance of power between East and West lies dormant the 
dangerous conflict which can yet erupt into a world civil war between 
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“white” and “non-white” races. Within the Federation itself we 
have an obligation to move constructively wherever the opportunity 
arises on this issue, and to understand its implications. 

_ China calls attention to the changes already affecting the rela- 
tionships of East and West. One of these is the shift of Russian 


industry east of the Urals. Another is the industrialization of India  — 


and Australia, and the bearing of this on the standard of living. Both 
China and the United States express fears over the possible with- 
drawal of the U.S.A. into a shell of isolationism, and the disastrous 
consequences which would result. China fears lest the United States 
revert to a balance-of-power role in the Pacific, strengthening the 
hand of Japan at the cost of independence and autonomy of other 
nations. The United States points to the risk of the practices of 
certain government bodies pre-determining the policies of the coun- 
try quite apart from and even contrary to the wishes of the people, 
and stresses the importance of the right training for the people now 
under government instruction for foreign administrative work dur- 
ing and after the war. As to the objectives to which we should give 
support, Argentina feels we must be guided by a standard of brother- 
liness and understanding to replace the attitudes of superiority with 
which “‘occidentals’” have been accustomed to treat Asiatics and 
Africans. The basis must be full equality, racially, economically and 
culturally. Uruguay feels that in order to make such relationships 
possible to their fullest degree, it would be necessary to give com- 
plete independence to the peoples of Asia and Africa. Countries 
with colonies have an obligation to further education along demo- 
cratic lines. 
As to the immediate lines of action, the United States begins with 
a very practical suggestion of changing text books used in schools 
which create harmful attitudes. Uruguay stresses the importance of 
good cultural relationships as a step towards greater mutual know- 
ledge. Once again the United States points to the importance of 
dealing with immediate issues, and sees that the racial attitudes and 
practices of “White America” present an international issue of the 
first magnitude. Students should be encouraged to forego the 
charms of far horizons for the more prosaic problems at hand. | ~ 


The Four Freedoms 


This issue is real for Student Christian Movements, many of 
which exist in communities where the educational system is itself 
an importation of the foreign power in control, or where mission- 
aries are pledged not to speak on political matters derogatory to the 
government, or where the economic life of the country can be made 
or broken at the whim of legislators in another country far away. 

Argentina and Uruguay state the “four freedoms” as the objec- 
tives towards which to work—as the indispensable minimum for the 
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‘post war world, in which no limitations can be set for any group of q 


human beings, and where governments and peoples assimilate and 
practise the principles of respect for human personality. China feels 


that the “four freedoms” are not yet sufficiently concrete. There are 


economic factors which. hamper them. They are too negative in 
the sense of being freedom “from” rather than freedom “for”. The 
U.S.A. sees the risk that the dead weight of material goods and 
power may crush the life from them prematurely ; with small groups 
of legislators grasping for selfish ends and over-riding the will of 
the people themselves. The stress is on the great importance of guid- 
ing principles, and of individuals carrying their full share of citizen- 
ship responsibility. 


Relationships with Russia 


Within the Federation are those who glow with enthusiasm for 
Russia: her gallantry under suffering, her morale in fighting against 
fearful odds, her sense of racial equality, her zeal for economic 
justice. There are also those, especially in Northern Europe, whose 
bitterness of feeling against Russia hardly knows any limits. How 
are we to find our way in the family, both of the Federation and of 
the nations, to get along without jostling and destroying each other? 

China calls attention to the great power of Russia, and the impli- 
cations in this for the struggle between capitalism and socialism. 
They feel her alliance with Great Britain is especially important. 
Chinese students also are appreciative of Soviet victories and of 
Russian culture (Gorky and others have had a profound effect). 


They are less concerned in Russia’s social system per se. Maybe, 


they say, it is because students are so handicapped in their own living 
conditions: so absorbed in the problem of food; too short of books; 
too hampered by government restrictions. 


South America senses considerable fear towards the present 
régime in Russia which must be overcome as a first step towards 
better relationships. As the U.S.A. points out, certain practices of 
the Russian government constantly hamper the Christian enterprise 
in Europe. Both Argentina and Uruguay indicate the importance of 
objective and unprejudiced study. Uruguay found the Dean of 
Canterbury’s book on Soviet Russia helpful, and were promoting its 
reading. Several suggestions were made of meetings between U.S.A. 
or Chinese students with Russian students. Several feel that what 
Russia had already done towards a greater degree of social justice 
should be considered as a judgment upon Christians. The U.S.A. 
said, “Russia would trust us more if we showed a little more respect 
for human personality in our own country.” Argentina says, “We 
must honestly put Christian principles into practice in the total life 
of our own country,” and comments that while we must repudiate all 
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unlawful methods employed by the Soviet régime, we must equally 
avoid resorting to similar methods ourselves. 

The Chinese group refers especially to the line of thought of the 
British S.C.M. which interests them very much. They say: “Great 
Britain seems to be interested in the synthesis between communist 
and liberal capitalist democratic principles and practice. The pos- 


sibilities of such a synthesis should be explored further.” And they” — 


point to their hope that both in war time and in times of peace the 
word and the aim “democracy”, provided it is genuinely an aim, can 
serve as the best link between Russia and other countries. 

The U.S.A. points to the importance of the Federation’s being 
ready to undertake Student Christian Movement work again at any 
moment, and having workers and funds in readiness, when the doors 
open. 


Basic convictions about the Nature of the Future World Order 


So many Christian organisations have already outlined their 
convictions that material as it increases, already has a familiar ring 
_ through the processes of exchange. 

Argentina indicates its conviction that Christians must always 
keep before their minds, as Reinhold Niebuhr says that “history is, 
moving on towards a final judgment in which Christ will be con- 
queror”’. No future order can be formed apart from the God of 
Jesus. God is not only Lord, but He is also Father and in conse- 
quence, Christians must aspire to an order which shall be cemented 
by brotherly relations between men and nations. China notes the 
absence of any universal standards in framing a world order. There 
must be subordination of nations to some higher law: the law of 
God. There was a suggestion that there might be relevance for 
this age in the philosophy underlying the ancient Chinese doctrine 
of the “Mandate of Heaven’. China also refers to the kinds of sins 
which hamper right relationships. The special sin against the one- 
ness of the world under God is the idolatry of state, or race, or class, 
or any other form of human community. The sin against the unity 
of God is the kind of isolationism which prevents us from caring 
for our brother man. The sin against the rights bestowed on man 
by divine law is the exploitation of others. 

The United States feels that the word “democratic” is losing its 
meaning, and needs to be given more precise content. The group 
re-emphasises that the obligations of Christians lie, not in formu- 
lating the blue prints for world order, nor in supplying the theo- 
logical bases, but, as was stressed in previous discussions, in the 
area where these two overlap. The assets of the power for unity 
of the Christian community must be brought to bear on the common 
consideration of controversial issues. ‘The idea that Christianity 
consists of going to church on Sunday, and little else, needs to ‘be 
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replaced by a faith which is socially channeled. — Both China and 
the United States say that what happens now, during the war years 
‘determines the future. We need not look for the bettering of rela- 
tionships between East and West in a post war world when we are 
blind to the immediate necessary steps essential to their betterment 
in the present. : ; 

Attention is called by several to the Bible as a source of the — 
universal standards needed as a basis for world order. Uruguay 
feels human effort is meaningless without being backed by some 
kind of spiritual reality. The Bible has the power to re-vitalise Chris- 
tian groups, and needs to be studied more profoundly, and to be 
listened to more as God’s word to our times. The U.S.A. adds 
that we must strengthen our Bible study work, in material available, 
in leadership training, in better methods. A note of warning is 
sounded lest a return to the Bible become confused with a “swing 
into pietism”, and hence full emphasis given to its social relevance. 


Function of the University in the Post War World and the Contribu- 
tion of Christians 


The function of the university, says China, is to seek truth, 
beauty and goodness for their own sake. In the new university, 
says Argentina, the expression of the abiding principles of Chris- 
tianity will reign; tolerance, objectivity and highest wisdom. Relig- 
ion, comments China, is not an extra-curricular activity, but central 

‘ to the whole thing. There must be an atmosphere of freedom. The 
United States pointed to the risks of domination of the content of 
education by various kinds of special interests and stressed the 
importance of upholding the rightful aim of the university—‘‘the 
fine and carefree rapture in the discoveries of arts and sciences, and 
ine free, open appreciation of the contributions of learning to the life 
of man.’ 

The university after the war must be a whole. It will move 
towards the development of technical capacities for man’s domina- 
tion over nature, as well as of the spiritual perfection of man, con- 
sidered from a rational and universal point of view; without distinc- 
tion of class, nation or any other factor. The function of the 
university will be to socialise culture. That means the embracing 
by the university of all social problems as objects of study. Uruguay 
adds that vocational counselling should not be dictated by egotistical 
interests but by a desire for service and sacrifice. Technical and 
professional training, says China, should be on a properly based point 
of view about the world, both intellectual and moral. Such improved 
orientation is the special responsibility of Christians. 

The U.S.A. sees among the special obligations of Christians 
towards university reconstruction the importance of professors 
increasingly teaching their subjects from a conscious Christian 
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basis. China sees the obligation of the Student Christian Move- 
ment to complete the job begun by the academic courses. Especially 


should the resources which $.C.M.s. have by virtue of being part of 


a, world wide community be brought to bear as an influence in the 
student world. Above all is the call to bear constant witness to God 
in the midst of any pagan environment. 


The U.S.A. suggests organising a Christian Professors Move- 


ment for the purpose of reorienting the teaching of all subjects to 
conscious Christian bases. Uruguay suggests that relationships, 
exchanges and cultural relationships between students of different 
nations should be intensively promoted. as one of the best means of 
making known the culture of others; and also that Christian stu- 
dents should feel it their special work to take education and instruc- 
tion to the people. An example of this is found in the cultural- 
educational work of the Mexican Government. Also, students find 
great value in associating with and knowing the life and problems 
of workers, and of identifying themselves with them during vacation 
periods. 

Uruguay believes that Christian students should take part as 
much as possible in the directing bodies of student centres, and share 
in the corporate life of student organisations which influence directly 
or indirectly the national student climate and the general well being 
of the University. Argentina sees that the rapprochement of student 
Christian groups to the university may be realised through the work- 
ing out of cultural programs as opportunity and favourable means 
allow, and may mean inviting university students to discuss in an 
S.C.M. forum and setting, subjects of discussion in which Christian 
doctrine plays a part. There should be continuous study of the 
nature of the Christian presuppositions underlying academic studies. © 

This report of the four discussion meetings is in the nature 
of a way station in what is hoped will be a long and continuing 
process. The Chinese S.C.M. has decided to make further discus- 
sion of the Officers’ questions part of the national program for the 
coming year. Other movements sending in further reports would be 
contributing to the common mind we hope to attain during a time 
when meetings are not possible. We do not know what the divisive 
issue may prove to be nor where our thinking will lead us in the 
formation of program and policy. We have a mysterious capacity. 
for unity in the face of all differences, and this we must use to the 
fullest in the work ahead. 

HELEN Morton. 
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Fragments of a Discussion in Europe 


Taking sides against totalitarianism 


A Swiss speaker suggested that the problem of “the economic 
man” existed on both sides of the present conflict. 

Members of the discussion disagreed. ‘They felt that some years 
ago the problem of the “economic man” could have been spoken of 
as the cause of the conflict but that today there was a spiritual pres- 
sure exercised upon the occupied countries, which was not dictated 
by economic, but by ideological interest. 

The speaker then suggested that every political system presented 
an attractive side, as well as a repulsive one. Consequently if we 
bring the positive elements of different systems together, we achieve 
harmony. 

Members of the discussion again disagreed. They pointed out 
that, while every nation had its good sides, this was not true of 
systems and ideologies. 

The speaker felt that, as Christians, we should strive to create an 

atmosphere of tolerance and acknowledge the good qualities of all 
parties. This should be true even in relation to the occupying power, 
and he instanced the discipline of the Germans. 

Members of the discussion felt that such an eclectic position 
overlooked the fact that the totalitarian phenomenon excluded any 
eclecticism. Nazi ideology takes the form of a pagan cult, which is 
incompatible with Christianity. This is to be seen in contrast to the 
democratic countries, where leaders recognise the relativity and the 
provisional character of social and political solutions. The verdict 
was that we could not remain neutral where spiritual issues were 
involved. 


The problem of hatred 


A Swiss: Can one take sides spiritually without hating the other 
side? Is it not possible to love one’s neighbour, and yet hate his 
ideas? 

A Frenchman: The French people do make a distinction to some 
extent between the representatives of the hated régime, and the 
common man who has to suffer so much. Take, for example, the 
German soldiers on the Russian front. 

__A Hungarian: To say that the whole German people is respon- 
sible for what has happened is simply to take a racial position. We 
must make a distinction between the government and the people. 
Have not Churchill and Stalin themselves said so? 

A Frenchman: Don’t let us theorise. The fact is that great 
efforts to overcome national antipathies have borne fruit. Christian 
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eda in France opy Oppose’ the Nazis but do not Yate them, They 


help German political refugees gladly; that is important. 

The Swiss Chairman: Does this not show that the present war 
is not a national war in the sense of 1914-18, but an international 
civil war? 


A Dutchman: Is not the French attitude described by our friend 


that of a region which has been occupied only for some months? 
Will that attitude not change later, as has happened in the case of 
other countries? In the long run it takes a lot of imagination to go 
on drawing a distinction between the Nazi and the German, because 
this distinction does not appear in the facts. Only a select group 
can maintain this distinction in opposition to primary mass reaction. 

A Swiss: At any rate no reconstruction in per ope is possible 
without reconciliation. 


Retribution and noliiceal reconstruction 


A Dutch speaker: Let us look as Christians at this rnetian of 
reconciliation. Even if we are in agreement that the Church must 
call the nations to repent of their common sinfulness, and to work 
for reconciliation, we are still faced with a dilemma. Some people 
consider that a common repentance must not lead to a passive attitude 
towards evil, and that in order to safeguard justice the peace must 
include a penal element. Other people feel that a common repent- 
ance excludes the possibility of punishing nations, and that the main 
consideration in establishing peace must be reconciliation and the 
restoration of a genuine order. 

A Scotsman: The second point of view is surely unrealistic. 
Retributive justice will have its place in the armistice; but there only; 
distributive justice will appear in the final peace treaty. The condi- 


tions in the vanquished nations at the end of the war will themselves — 


constitute sufficient punishment. 

In the new treaties mistakes may certainly be made by the vic- 
torious powers. Provision must be made for peaceful change, and 
the churches of the victorious powers must be ready to ask the for- 
giveness of the vanquished for such mistakes. 

The speaker: It may be impossible to avoid a violent outbreak 
of the spirit of revenge especially in Eastern Europe. Therefore 
those who are responsible for atrocities should be judged by legal 
means. It will not be an easy matter, and it would be better if each 
country could judge its own criminals. Measures should be taken 
by the leading powers, not to punish the guilty nations, but to guar- 
antee the future and prevent the outbreak of a third world war. 

A Swede: What about the question of national sovereignty? 
Will the oppressed peoples who have struggled for their freedom be 
ready to give up part of that freedom immediately? 
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The speaker: There will need to be a transition stage leading to 
a world-wide organisation. Instead of attempting to build up imme- 
diately an international system of law it may be wiser to begin with 
those countries where a certain social integration has already been 
achieved. 

A Frenchwoman: When we speak of a common basis of law we 
ought to remember that there are different spheres of law. An 
agreement might be reached between nations in one sphere and not 
in another, for example in the economic sphere, rather than in the 
political. 


The political function of the Church and of Christians 


The Dutch speaker put forward this position: that the Church 
can reconstruct world order by being itself the community of the 
new creation. In a world torn apart by national monomanias and 
hatreds it demonstrates its own universal character and bears witness 
to the solidarity of all races and nations. 

A member of the discussion: Is such action possible in a country 
where the government and the majority of the people are not 
Christian? What about Japan? 

The speaker: It is a serious problem in Japan. But look at 
China where Christians are also a tiny minority and yet their witness 
has been remarkable. 

A member of the discussion: Yes. But what about Germany? 
Has not the Church lost too much ground to exert any real influence? 


The speaker: Why, in Germany the Church has become more of 
a reality than has been the case for centuries! This has been a quite 
unexpected development. The Church is the one focus of resist- 
ance, and at the end of the present conflict it will be the one positive 
force in a vacuum. 

_ A member of the discussion: That’s all very well, but what can 
the Church do? 

‘The speaker: The Church in Germany is far more involved in 
public affairs than it was in the last war. A real effort is being 
made; there is a new directness and concreteness in preaching. 
Christians have begun to think about reconstruction even before 
the war has ended. In Europe as a whole the Church has been the 
great and active prophetic force dealing concretely with political 
realities. More than ever before the Church has therefore the 
possibility of making its voice heard. 

A member of the discussion: Do you mean a Christian political 
programme? 

_ The speaker: No. One cannot speak in terms of Christian poli- 
tics, because the Church, as such, cannot endorse a particular 
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political programme. The Church cannot come forward with a 
system, Yet we must get rid of individualism; the Church must 
give a lead in great historical moments. 

A Frenchwoman: Should we not make a distinction here? Posi- 
tively the Church can only state the main lines of action. Negatively 
it must speak up concretely when the law of God is violated. . On the 


other hand the members of the Church must make concrete political 


decisions, and the Church should help them to form their political 
judgments on a Christian basis. |] 

A German: Should Christians, then, try to constitute a Christian 
political party? renee ; 

The speaker: That depends upon the political situation in a par- 
ticular country. There was such a party before the war in Holland. 
This is a complex question, because misunderstandings and exclu- 
siveness can so easily arise. A Christian political party could only 
be efficient in matters where Christians have a distinctive attitude of 

their own. 


A Frenchman: The witness of the Church is more powerful in 


times of crisis; the Church then takes a lead. In peace time the 


Church has a habit of following suit behind other forces. 


The speaker: That is why there are greater possibilities in times 
of crisis. But we must not allow the Church to drop back into 
silence after the war. 


A German: Reconstruction will be relatively easy in France, and 
Belgium and Holland, where the middle classes have achieved a 
stability and order unknown in Germany. In the latter country the 
problem will be altogether different. The Confessional Church 
should go much further still and form a programme of reconstruc- 
tion. All parties have compromised and are responsible for the pres- 
ent situation. The one body which might speak with authority is 
the Church. fs 

A Frenchman: Speaking as a Catholic I am concerned with this 
question of the political competence of the Church. The Church 
must emphasise the struggle towards a goal which will never be 
attained. The Church is not competent to deal with technical details: 

A Swiss: There will surely be great differences in outlook, for 
example between American and French or German Christians. Will 
the Church be able to find a common message in political matters? 


: 
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THE EDITOR’S TRAVEL DIARY 


I had not realised how much at home I had become on the 
North American continent until I landed again im New York. 
A piece of ‘machinery turned over in my mind and I clicked into 


_ the American way of life. If I were to put the experience in a 


word, I should say that it was one of expansion. Suddenly there 
were about me more facilities, more comfort, more food, more 
light, more newspapers. And shortly I discovered that there was 
more ignorance of events in other countries and more eagerness 


to know; more enthusiasm for rebuilding the world and more fuss 


and bother! It had been exhilarating to visit Britain, and now tt 
‘was exhilarating to return. 


Poughkeepsie II 

Before I had time to turn round I was whisked off to another 
W.S.C.F. consultative meeting, which I had had no hand in pre- 
paring. Helen Morton has described tt in a letter to Geneva in the 
Third Quarter of THE STUDENT Wor LD, but she has not made 
clear that without a great deal of work on her part it would never 
have taken place. At once I was struck by certain contrasts 
between this meeting and the Kenilworth meeting in London three 
months previously. In London we were nearer the European con- 
tinent, and our European delegates were more representative of 
the immediate situation in their countries. At Poughkeepsie we 
had a greater sense of world-wideness, and our discussion arose 
much less out of European problems. Indeed the Poughkeepsie 
meeting was remarkably international, not only in delegations, 
but in balance. 

The main distinction, however, was a more subtle one. Our 
vice-chairman speaks of the North American delegation as being 
“solid, complacent .. . a bit ponderous”. Far be it from me to 
contradict her! but it was not complacency that occurred to my 
mind, but remoteness. This has partly to do with the war being 
fought a long way from New York State, but more, I believe, 
with two other reasons. The first is that American S.C.M. leaders 
have at present a very difficult job of adjustment owing to the 
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_ situation created by Selective Service in the colleges, and when 
so gigantic an organisation has to be adjusted a great deal of 
energy 1s required. Consequently I had a feeling that the Ameri- 
cans present were preoccupied with national problems to which 
international ones seemed to bear little relation. In the second 


place the American S.C.M. has been almost entirely uninfluenced 


im recent years by the thinking of any other movement; and so the 
great religious and theological questions facing the Federation as 
a whole tend to seem academic questions, when discussed on 
American soil. This is in marked contrast to the British S.C.M., 
whose leaders are highly theological in their interests, and leap 
at the last piece of information from the continent of Europe as 
a piece of evidence for their own religious position! 


Natural law 


One of the places where this contrast was most clearly seen 
was in the nature of the discussion at Poughkeepsie. We made a 
valiant attempt to be upsides with our confréres in Europe in 
tackling natural law and were singularly unsuccessful! On the 
other hand talk became quickly and usefully alive when we turned 
to the vexed question of co-operation between Christian and 
secular organisations, and between Christians and non-Christians, 
Here was a problem which existed in the American campus set- 
ting, but which only few observed to be really a theological prob- 
lem, and, indeed, our old friend, natural law! Be that as it may, 
my visits to Sweden and Britain, and my constant reading of 
material sent to me by my colleagues in Geneva, convinces me that 
we are not deeply sundered on political issues. Our political hopes 
and plans for the future are nowhere very inspired, and yet have a 
remarkable similarity. Where we differ 1s on the religious ground- 
plan upon which we hope to build the future. Biblical theology, 
which is meat and drink in Europe, in the British universities, and 
indeed in some Canadian S.C.M. circles, 1s a queer kind of caviare 
in the United States. 


Reconstruction plans 
The theological issue is focussed on our whole discussion of 
university and Federation reconstruction. As Helen Morton puts 
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it, there is “the Federation’s share in general relief. Then there 


is the special work which the Federation must do in its own 
right to be prepared to help member movements in every possible 
way. Perhaps, our chief problem is how to find the right combina- 
tion of these two. It’s the fine art of collaboration on a Christian 
basis.’ In both the Kenilworth and Poughkeepsie meetings there 
was immediate recognition of the twofold responsibility of the 
W.S.C.F.; but in Britain the balance is gently tipped towards the 
specifically Christian side, while in the United States it is tipped 
towards the general relief by Christians side. This is not the place 
to discuss that issue, but only to give notice that this is one of the 
points to which the theological questions before the Federation 
bear immediate reference. Personally I welcome these shades of 
opinion. They betoken life and interest, though they do not make 
it easy to compose a memorandum! 

However, that memorandum on The W.S.C.F. and Recon- 
struction has now been written and sent to national movements. 
It is only tentative for many, on whose judgment and co-opera- 
tion we rely, are “in the silence”, but it is a pledge of action. The 
main lines were clearly and cogently laid down at an enlarged 
meeting of the Officers of the W.S.C.F. upon the American con- 
tinent. Not only had the three ofticers the benefit of the advice 
of certain American and Canadian leaders, and of notes of similar 
discussions in Geneva, Sweden, and Britain, but they had the 
inestimable benefit of two representatives of China and one of 
Japan. The stages in the strategy of the United Nations have an 
unfortunate way of influencing the outlook of the Christian 
Church, and a “Europe first’ attitude is always in danger of 
creeping into plans for Christian reconstruction. Quite apart 
from timing we must think of the world as a whole, and the 
future as a whole. It was on this point that direct representation 
of the Far East kept our officers’ meeting so much more in the 
true tradition of the W.S.C.F., than if it had been held anywhere 
else. Kung Pu-Sheng was with us, just about to leave for China 
to take up work again with the student Y.W.C.A. Lyman 
Hoover, a most loyal W.S.C.F. veteran, had recently arrived 
from Chungking. In the course of discussion he mentioned casu- 
ally his conversation with Augustine Ralla Ram in India only a 
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week or two ago. And so he brought us a wide view of the Orient, 
because, like all travellers from China today, he had circled the 


_ world on his way home. 


At home in Canada 


Though it was in New York I landed, it was to Canada that ~~ 
I came home. Perhaps the most interesting immediate result of 
my trip to Europe has been my entry into closer relationships with 
the churches and senior people in Canada, particularly of course 
mt Toronto. The Canadian S.C.M. did a grand job in creating 
opportunities for me to speak about my visits to Britain. and 
Sweden, and especially about the Church in Europe. Canadian 
friendship does not blossom overnight. You are quickly and 
cordially accepted and then left “to paddle your own canoe”. 
But other people are paddling theirs beside you, and the occa- 
sional hail is reassuring. Then quite suddenly you find you are 
“one of us” and that you are expected to make your contribu- 
tion without the fuss of undue persuasion. I could not ask for 
congregations, church committees, or groups of semor friends 
more receptive to news of the Ecumenical Church, or more 
anxious to find ways in which they can help the Federation. I 
start the winter with great hopes of building up this interest for 
the future. The Canadian S.C.M. has chosen new leaders in 
Gerald Hutchinson and Harriet Christie, but they were “thirled” 
to the Federation “lang syne”! And always there is Hugh 
Macmillan with his heart in the Far East, and his eyes on Europe, 
to pop into our office with shrewd comment and advice. Perhaps 
this piece of diary is coloured because I am sitting on a Canadian 
islet looking through a couple of birch trees up a very blue lake 
amongst the woods with a wind from the West rustling the pme 
trees; but I have a strong conviction that the Federation will 
never regret that half its headquarters once accepted the 
hospitality of the Dominion of Canada. 


American students in council 

In September, 1940, I had visited the National Intercollegiate 
Christian Council of the U.S.A. at its meeting at Lake Geneva, 
Wisconsin, and so I was glad to be invited back again in June 
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three years later. It gave me a chance to study the hanes ini} 
the American S.C.M. in the war period. It seems almost a — 
breach of courtesy to write critically of that friendliest of student 
committees, and I was aware of Ed Espy’s quzzical eye on me, 
as I sat through the sessions. He and I had been together a little 
on the outside in 1940, strangers out of Europe; and now along 
with Eleanor French he was one of the guiding secretaries. 
What a lot of humour there is, and ought to be, in any S.C.M. 
committee—especially incidental and accidental humour, I 
treasure two such moments. One was when a chairman feeling 
for the right expression stumbled upon evangelism, and hastily 
added: “I know it’s a revolting word’! Not at all a bad way of 
emphasising the centrality of the Gospel to an American student 
crowd, I thought. The other was when a student referred to the 
dificulty of interpreting the Christian message to the majority 
of men on the campus—because “theyre happy already’! 
These two sallies—and how brilliant are the sallies of Ameri- 
can students!—are useful pointers. There is an earnest desire, 
especially on the part of the younger generation of student 
leaders, to know what Christianity is, and to get it across to 
others. At present there is no language for the expression of this 
desire, because the old words are revolting, yes, honestly revolt- 
ing, and the new ones are mostly such as mask the truth. There 
would be keen theological interest and discussion in the American _ 
S.C.M. tomorrow, if someone knew how to begin. (Let it always 
be remembered that Reinhold Niebuhr is not the prophet of the 
American, but of the British S.C.M.!) Then there is the 
trouble that the American student is “happy already’, and does 
not need the Gospel. Well, is he? Older people at the meeting 
doubted it, and spoke of his searchings of heart. But his uneasi- 
ness and uncertainty do not naturally draw him to the Christian 
movement. Do they ever? There is one other factor to add to 
the situation. We met in the Middle West, and the war seemed 
very far away, except for a shortage of butter in the Dairy State. 
Lyman Hoover spoke through a thunderstorm, and illustrated 
from our upheaval, as we ran for shelter in the middle of his 
speech, the kind of continuous distraction which besets the 
Chinese S.C,M, But the thunderstorm was not an air-raid, and 
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there was no use pretending. Besides the newspapers carried . 


internal politics on their headlines, and not the anguish of Russia 
or China. Even though his relatives are overseas it is not easy 
yet for the American student to realise that the world is adrift 
without a rudder in a terrific thunderstorm. 


Their dominating interests 


Given the factors which I have so inadequately described iit is 
scarcely surprising that the sensitiveness of the American Y.M. 
or Y.W. student is still most quickly touched by immediate social 
problems, without much idea of their relation to world issues, 
still less to the crisis of all humanity. And yet there is something 
immensely encouraging in his dogged determination to face the 
issues of American society, which are so sharp, and so ominous. 
It is a sound instinct which makes him refuse to be swayed by 
great general conceptions which he cannot comprehend, lke 
anti-fascism, and makes him stick to evils which he has met, 
and knows by name. One of the finest moments of debate was 
when a group of students, one after the other, rejected cate- 
gories supplied by experts, in favour of a plain list of wrongs. 
It is surely far better to be led from a situation, which you know 
and can act about, to an understanding of the wider content of 
that situation. — 

An excellent example is the wmterest in the internment of 


American citizens of Japanese, or partly Japanese, race. At the. 


N.I.C.C. meeting there was a splendid group of American students 
of Japanese descent; and the attitude of the Christian forces in the 
universities to the release and relocation of these students has 
been beyond praise. Not Pearl Harbor, but the action of the mih- 
tary authorities on the West Coast, has stirred the American 
student to a realisation of the war in the Far East. To start from 
a liking for, and loyalty to, fellow students of Japanese race, and 
go on to see the need for the defeat of the military power of 
Japan is a healthy process. As I watched the assembly I noted 
another curious fact and that was the high proportion of American 
students of German race amongst those who were giving the most 
constructive lead. The composite nature of the American people 
is a very great strength. I found my conviction renewed that on 


the American campuses world order might be thrashed out more — 
profitably than anywhere else in the world. Only it would need 
a generation clear enough in its thinking not to confuse world 
order with the American way of life. And that is not an easy 
distinction for them to make. 


Theology or democracy 


‘The alternative to theology in the American S.C.M. 1s 
democracy. Instead of wrestling with ultimate verities, you make 
lists of the ideas which have drifted into your mind. Instead of 
waiting with solemnity upon the will of God, you go through the 


complicated process of deciding by ballot. In a curious way 


theology is expected to grow out of democracy which 1s in itself 
the precious and ultimate truth. That may be a caricature, yet it 
is not.unlike the living situation in which the American Christian 
student has grown up. Consequently he must begin there, and no 
exhortation otherwise will affect him. If the eighth chapter of 
Romans is the key passage for the British S.C.M., the American 
student finds his starting point in the story of the good Samaritan. 
He believes the world ought to be better, more Christian, and that 
his job is to help it along a bit—an intention no one should 
despise. But, more than that, he is taking his charity seriously, 
and asking how he may do tt in the name of Christ. He is on the 


verge of a great and powerful discovery of revealed religion, and 


he will go through with it. What hinders him most is the 
theological time-lag of many of his elders. and betters, for he has 
few books and little preaching to help him. Yet his adventure in 
religion 1s one of the most thrilling, and perhaps one of the most 
decisive, events in the life of the Federation. He may be “the odd 
man out” when we all meet again at Federation conferences; or 
he may perhaps be the one of us all who has most abandon in 


the Gospel. 


An international round-table 


It was an honour to be invited by the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America to participate in the International 
Round Table of Christian leaders held at Princeton in July, and 
to be adopted by the Canadian churchmen as a member of their 
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delegation. Chute papers will be carrying the reports of this 


meeting, and I need not here elaborate the programme, or describe _ 
the resulting documents. We worked very hard in very hot 


weather. Certainly it is amazing how much common considera- 
tion of post-war problems is taking place in the churches inter- 


nationally today; and it is particularly encouraging to find the 


“six pillars of peace” formulated by the American communion 
taken as the norm for future discussion in some other countries. 


As one would have expected the indirect contribution of past ~ 


experience in the W.S.C.F. was there in the persons of many of 
the sixty delegates. The Australian and New Zealand delegates 
brought me into personal touch with the S.C.M. To me it was a 


particular joy to meet again “Sandy” Hsia, now head of Chinese. 


Information in the States, but once a fellow member of the S.C.M. 
committee in the University of Glasgow. I still remember Ms 
comment at a committee retreat twenty years ago: “The trouble 
with you people is your Christian upbringing”! As usual it was 
the Chinese delegation which brought the gift of fresh apprecia- 
tion and expression imto a meeting which moved a little 
cumbrously. 


Ecumenical leadership 

A Dutch delegate, who spoke once or twice with a simplicity 
and humility that was deeply moving, asked me candidly one 
evening for a definition of a Christian leader, since he felt a little 
out of place, and I made a poor answer! The fact that we were an 
important meeting, and had to put things on paper for other 
people's inspiration, or criticism, tended to stultify our discussion. 
I thought we were much at our best in a splendidly direct message 
“to the many Christians separated from us by the barriers of war 
who remain steadfast in the faith’. Significantly enough it was 
drafted by our chief expert, so it was the setting, and the presence 
perhaps of wunoficial oficialdom, which made some of our state- 
ments a little sententious. I doubt very much whether tt is really 
helpful for a group of Christian leaders, speaking as churchmen, 
to make public suggestions about future relationships with par- 
ticular countries, while we are in the midst of war. There is a 
difference between worldly wisdom, and “the mind of Christ”, 
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‘which the exigencies of warfare, and immediate alliances tend to 


obscure. I had rather see us work outwards from the “six pillars 
of peace”, and I hope that readers of THE STUDENT Wor LD will 
find them out and reflect upon them in relation to their own 
countries. 

~ If ever I had considered that the great work of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches was going to overshadow that of more amateur 
bodies like the Federation, that notion was dispelled by this meet- 
ing. We can learn enormously from the far greater knowledge 
possessed by senior groups, but we can make a contribution, which 
perhaps will come no other way. The ecumenical movement needs 
a steady flow of men and women, who have come to think instinc- 
tively in ecumenical terms, who are freed from the necessity of 
defending their own church or national point of view and are con- 
cerned with the total life of the Christian Church in the world. 
That is a hard gift to acquire later in life, and the best training 1s 


membership of a local fellowship, which knows it is part of a 


world-wide fellowship. In the days ahead we must multiply 
beyond all previous experience opportunities for students to meet 
internationally in a Christian setting. It is our duty to the Church 
of the future. 


William Paton 

An outstanding example. of this contribution of the W.S.C.F. 
to the Ecumemcal Church was the life of William Paton. As the 
news of his death reached me on vacation in Canada I realised that 
God in His inscrutable wisdom had made things very difficult for 
those of us who care about the umty and mission of His Church. 


- Bill Paton, as no one who knew him could help calling him, was 


one on whom so much of the future depended, and now we shall 
have to find our way without him, and must learn to discover for 
ourselves some of the things, which he at the very zenith of his 
leadership would have shown us. 

But it was not so much of the secretary of the International 
Missionary Council, or of the World Council of Churches that I 
found myself thinking, as of one who proved his gift of under- 
standing and leadership in earlier days as an S.C.M. secretary. 
Only a month or two ago I was talking with a former colleague, 
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who will nuss hinr sorely, and he reminded me of the manager's 


tent at British S.C.M. conferences at Swanwick, where Bill 
once reigned supreme. Nothing could be more ludicrous than the 
title of camp manager, but it was he who set the character of the 
men's camp. New fangled fashions came in, and we ceased to be 
so much a camp and more a conference. Something was lost then, 
or was it because there was only one Bill Paton? Then I think of 
the international conference of the British S. C.M., in Glasgow in 
1921, and how he seized me, a student whom he scarcely knew, 
by the shoulder one day and said, “take me to a printer”. I 
wonder if any of the Student Volunteers who signed cards on that 
occasion realised that we faked them on to the presses, and did 
not get them right! But I learnt something about SS 
dedication I fae been unable to forget. 
One could add so many more memories which are character- 

istic of the man. Always they are of being in the company of one 

“who knew lis stuff’, and did not nee fools gladly ; but who 
would give another man lus time and his mind in the Lord’s 
service any day, and leave him knowing more and caring more. 
I shall think of him always poised on lis feet like a boxer, shrug- 
ging his shoulder to make his point, and finishing it with some 
sally which on anyone else’s lips would have been a disaster, but 
with him opened men’s minds and hearts. If you felt hurt at the 
contradiction of your opinion, further reflection almost always 
assured you that the balance of wisdom and shrewdness were on 
his side. 

Perhaps this is not the kind of thing which should be said about 
one who will stand out to many readers, and rightly, as a foremost 
Christian leader. (He deserved the name!) But William Paton 
hated bluff and sham, and was keen, desperately keen, about the 
student Christian movements in every country, because he believed 
that the universities should be won for Christ, and loved to take a 
hand in the venture unth the men and women whom he trusted. If 
ever we are tempted to think that all this business of the Church 
Universal has any meaning outside the Gospel, and the missionary 
Gospel, let us remember William Paton and be pulled back to our 
riain purpose as Christians with the greatest of all jobs to do. 
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Christian Literary Criticism 


Some notes supplied by a friend of the Federation, which 
show how the struggle for Christian faith in Germany is 
reflected in critical articles in a literary review 


It is well known that the publication of many Christian periodi- 
cals has been suspended in Germany, and that this presents great 
difficulties to the Christian forces in the country. Some Christian 
magazines, however, remain, and one of the most interesting is 
Eckart, a monthly literary journal. It contains articles and poems 
written by Christians and others who accept a spiritual view of life. 
It reaches into very important spheres of the Church’s influence, for 
example the-universities, the chaplaincy to the forces, and the evan- 
gelistic work of the Church; in addition it has several thousand 
individual subscribers, including professors, pastors, teachers and 
people in a variety of walks of life. Ths trend of the articles is 
significant in that they provide a consciously Christian orientation of 
thought within the present-day framework of intellectual life. 
Further, discussion of non-Christian and anti-Christian tendencies is 
steadily being continued. Such discussion is particularly importani 
in face of the constant efforts of Rosenberg’s training scheme, which 
is being promoted by schools of the national-socialist order in various 
parts of Germany. In the following paragraphs some of these 
articles, and some of this discussion, is summarised. 


Goethe: Christian or pagan? 


Some recent articles have dealt with a controversy about Goethe, 
between those who are interested in his relationship to a religious 
interpretation of life, and to the Christian faith in general, and those 
who regard him as the “great pagan’ and the one who “overcame” 
Christian views. In an article on Goethe’s “Divan-Poem”’, a testa- 
ment of an old Persian faith, it is clearly shown what is important 
to Goethe, namely that the centre and “heart of poetry” is the praise 
of God, this being the driving-force which becomes more and more 
manifest in this famous poem. In this connection a well-known 
saying of John Sebastian Bach is quoted: “The aim and purpose of 
the base part should be nothing else but the glory of God and the 
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re-creation of the soul. Where this is not heeded there is no real 
music but a devilish grinding and clatter.” The work of Beethoven 
is also purposely connected with this approach, and it is pointed out 
that the ninth symphony was created at the same time as these poems 
of Goethe. The conclusion is then drawn that “such utterances 
reveal how the leading German spirits stand in the great tradition of 


faith, even if this word has to be interpreted differently for each of ~ 


them.” 

In the same number of Eckart there is a critical article on a book 
on Goethe’s relationship to the Christian faith, published by a defi- 
nitely anti-Christian publishing house (Nordland Verlag, Berlin). 
This book, Wolfgang von Goethe: his genius and his world; his 
pronouncements on religion and Christianity, tries to prove that 
““Goethe had ceased to be a Christian, and could not be called one.’”’ The 
critical analysis of Goethe’s developing Weltanschauung, given in this 
book, is accepted after sober examination on those points where the 
analysis provides sound proof. But it is also clearly shown “that the 
word of the Bible retained for Goethe a revealing quality. Even 
though it was not fully identical with the Church’s teaching, it was. 
still the illuminating, self-revealing and judging word.” A further 
comment reads: “It is quite certain that Goethe was not ‘Bible-shy’, 
but rather well-versed in the Bible, and this not in the outward sense 
of biblical knowledge. Rather we see that his spirit was profoundly 
touched by the Bible, and in the very contradictions we can detect 
a sign of the lively emotions which the Bible created in him.” 


Christianity and modern culture 


It is especially important in this connection to note that the 
thoughtful work of Ed. Spranger, World-Piety, published in Leipzig 
in 1942, was taken into account. This book examines the origin 
of Goethe’s form of life and of faith, points out its limits as well 
as its hidden relation to Christian religious insight. The closing 
words of this book are quoted: “Modern western culture is so 
deeply embedded in a Christian interpretation of life that it accepts 
presuppositions which would have been impossible before the appear- 
ance of Christianity. .This is the unconscious Christianity referred 
to. Tacitly it is also included in world-piety, since the latter presup- 
poses that the soul need not worry about its salvation, but is already 
saved through a greater act of love in eternity. Finally it pre- 
supposes that the unknown God is already known, and that there- 
fore He has revealed Himself in the deepest sense. There are mani- 
fold degrees of revelation, in which light shines for men in the 
darkness. The final revelation is the one in which the mysteries of 
life become revealed, not to those who know, but to those who believe ; 
where all suffering becomes positive, so that the awful sign of the 

Cross can become the supreme sign of victory over the world.” 
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Such evidences as these indicate how leading representatives of 
German intellectual life, especially those who were, and are, teaching 
in the universities, have found their way to Christian faith and 
thought and how today they have gained courage to state their con- 
victions openly even though in doing so they come into open conflict 
with the present “official” position of national-socialist training and 
education. 


A witness to the Church Universal 


In the same issue of Eckart the present generation is introduced 
in a living and arresting fashion to certain Christian personalities, 
such as that essentially German figure, August Vilmar. A sketch of 
Vilmar is given, and attention is called to his book The History of 
German National Literature and to his three volumes entitled On 
the History of German Culture. In the latter work Vilmar points 
out the close relation between German history, the growth and exist- 
ence of the German people, and the Christian faith. 

In this connection it is noteworthy that a well-known German 
writer and poet, Otto von Taube, accepts Vilmar’s statements about 
the Church. According to this view the Church is only now begin- 
ning to achieve its full maturity. “The differences between the 


confessions,” writes von Taube, “are becoming unessential in view 


of the decision: for or against Christ. The One, Holy, Catholic, 
Christian Church, which is taught but never experienced, will in the 
near future be finally experienced and so realised, just as centuries 
ago monotheism and then the Sonship and at the same time the 
humanity of Jesus were experienced. Thus the Church of the creed, 
‘the community of saints’, will take the place of the individual 
churches. The true Church, expressed in the third article of the 
creed, is still ahead of Christianity.”’ These comments constitute a 
definite. witness to the universal community of the churches in spite 
of the avowed attacks of some radical representatives of national- 
socialism on the Church universal and the ecumenical movement. 
Further the statements are important because of the entirely new 
form of exchange of thought on a profound basis, which is going 
on today between leading Protestant and Catholic Christians, with 
the approval of the official church authorities. 

In concluding his article Otto von Taube adds a word from one of 
the finest representatives of the younger Christian generation, who has 
fallen in the war: “The task of Christendom is not that men should 
work for their own blessedness, but that they should make the cause 
of Christ their own, because since the first Easter Christians have 
been waging war against Satan. Jesus Christ is our leader in this 
enterprise; without Him we can make no advance, nor yet without 
men who are willing to give themselves to Him.” This message 
came in a letter from the front. It is indicative of the attitude of 
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thousands of officers < and men that the question of the future of the 
Church and of Christian education occupies a prominent place in 
letters written home from the front. 


Christianity and Civilisation 


An article on St. Augustine’s Civitas Dei is another example of 
the way in which a wrong view of the Church, and attacks on its 
historical reality, are being openly taken up. An initial statement 
is set down which leads right into the present discussion of Chris- 
tian faith and modern paganism. St. Augustine is quoted as follows: 
“The task of my book will be to defend the glorious city of God 
against those who prefer their own gods to its Founder.” 

The relation between our present civilisation and the results of 
Christianity is clearly and firmly pointed out. “Those who view 
history with a fair appraisal will surely discover that the City of 
God was able to create a Christian civilisation, and they will not 
accept the dominance of an unchristian spirit, no matter where and 
how much it is prevalent, as a pretext for denying any Christianisa- 
tion whatever. But they will also not impute merits to the civilisa- 
tions of the world, which would certainly be impossible without 
Christianity.” Characteristic of this position is a further statement: 
“Tt is a new discovery for us today that St. Augustine’s work is not 
tied to the ecclesiastical idea of a Roman world empire, but derives 
its life from the freedom created by the Holy Spirit.” 

Another discussion, related to a newly published book, points out 
its totally mistaken conception of the “origins of Christianity’, and 
its “fundamental uncertainty as regards the historical reality of the 
Church”. Through a piece of New Testament interpretation it is 
shown how utterly mistaken is the thesis of a fundamental lack of 


historical self-consciousness in Christianity and in the Church. “In © 


reality the Gospel shows that Jesus Himself pointed out the way for 
the future of the Church in history.” This statement must also be 
considered in relation to continuous attacks on the function of the 
Christian Church in the public life of a nation. 


Prayer and spiritual recovery 


A contribution entitled The threefold source of our mother 
tongue is another example of the way in which the inner connection 
between the German nature and existence and the Christian faith is 
being demonstrated to wider circles. The relation of the German 
language to the thought content of the Bible is shown in various 
ways, and the very centre of the Christian faith is emphasised. 
Prayer is seen as the point at which “a man gives himself fully to 
the Lord, and identifies himself with the Spirit and Will of God.” 
In quoting a saying of the Christian author Reinhold Schneider, the 
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God, or from the loss of this Christian attitude. 
The article goes on to point out where we stand today. “The 
history of the German language is at a stage where many great and 


content, and their heart-compelling power. And when holy words 
die, that also dies in us which they sought to express. Such an even- 
tuality would be an enormous loss, for we ourselves would also have 
to die in consequence.” A way of avoiding this danger is shown in 
the following quotation from a well-known German writer, Max 
_ Pickard: “Man can do nothing else than take these words which 
he has received from God Himself and has partly destroyed, and 
give them back to God, so that He may make them whole again. 
. Man still has the possibility of bringing them back to God, so that 
} they may become, through His wholeness and clarity, whole and clear 
again. This possibility he has in prayer.” The significance of such 
x a statement can only be estimated by those who know from the 
, numerous letters of German officers and men what place prayer has 
attained for them in the severe fighting, and many difficulties, 
through which they are passing. It has become for them the inmost 
centre of power, and their last resort. 


An African View of the S.C.M. 


I am going to attempt to discuss briefly from my own experience 
. of the S.C.M. at Achimota, Gold Coast, in the British S.C.M. and 
from my contacts with $.C.M. members from other parts of the 
; world, what the S.C.M. really is. It is not intended here to give a 
historical survey of the movement. I desire to give out what I con- 

sider the S.C.M. is and ought to be. 
1. The $.C.M. is an organisation of “Student Christians’ in a 
University or a College with a view to studying and understanding 
. the implications of the Christian faith. The various $.C.M.s of the 
world are miraculously (to use Robert Mackie’s expression) knit 
together by an international federation known as the World’s Stu- 
dent Christian Federation. It is important to realise the significance 
of the term “Student Christian”. It implies that the members are 
not all necessarily Christians, but are all desirous of studying the 
Christian religion, although it is a fervent hope that membership in 
the movement will eventually lead to membership in the Church. 
It must also be noted that the Movement is not called “Christian 
Student Movement’. which would then mean that it was founded 
exclusively for Christian students. The term “Student Christian” 


difference is pointed out between beginning from dependence upon ~ 


_ holy words have lost, or are in the process of losing, their divine — 
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therefore makes it ‘possible for all students (Christians and non- 
Christians) to become members of the Movement. 


2. The S.C.M. is a cross-section of the Church. When we take 
a cross-section of a piece of engineering material, the cross-section 
is exactly the same as any other section taken at any other point, 


_ provided the material is homogeneous in structure. One would 


naturally infer that since the structure of the Church is by no means 
homogeneous (judging by the denominational differences) the 
S.C.M. is necessarily by this definition an organisation of entangled 
and controversial theological and doctrinal differences. Fortunately — 
my experience has been to the contrary. It is true that the various 
members of the Movement belong to various denominations, but it 
is also true that one of the miracles of the Church is that in spite of 
these differences we are all bound together by the central fact of the 
Christian religion, namely our faith in Him Who died to save us all. 
In fact, in a true sense the S.C.M. is an ecumenical organisation. 
We are all agreed on the “fact of our living faith’, and I have never 
spent a more happy time in my life than my four years’ membership 
in the $.C.M. 

3. The S.C.M. represents the Church in the University or College. 
This is not difficult to see if we accept the first definition. If the 
S.C.M. is a cross-section of the Church then it must bear a resem- 
blance to the Church; it must radiate forth in full splendour the 
reflected light of the life of the Church. This is what I consider the 
most fundamental function of the $.C.M. The primary function of 
the Church is evangelism-—the preaching of the gospel of salvation. 
to men whose hearts are in the bondage of sin—as well as teaching 
people the meaning of the gift of life. In fact it is the function of 
the Church to help its members to the fullest realisation of the 
Christian philosophy of life. The S.C.M. in the University has a 
function not less than this; cur duty is primarily evangelism among 
our fellow students, to help them to come to know the love, and to 
enjoy the fellowship of Christ—a duty which though difficult to 
perform is sternly incumbent upon us. “His grace is sufficient for 
us”, and by that grace we should be able to help others to the 
Christian way of living and thinking. Take away this function, and 
the S.C.M. collapses into a dead organisation. It is, however, clear 
that if we are to fulfil this function, we ourselves must be prepared 
to be the ambassadors of Christ, in fact we must live up to the ideals 
of holiness and sanctity and fellowship with the Master; we must 
prepare our minds and be ready to be the living witnesses of the 
eternal purpose of God which is enshrined in the pages of the 
Gospels. ; 

4. Every member of the Movement by virtue of his being a 
student has an obligation to study and use his mind to think hard 
about the great things of the Christian faith. Let me say at once 
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to all who are doubtful about our study groups that these groups 
have a definite part in the life of the S.C.M., their existence is fully 
justified. We study. (or we should study) first of all the Word 
of God, because that is life, that is our inspiration, that is our author- 
ity. We will all do well to use study outlines as guidance on the 
path of discovering the hidden treasures of the Bible. Without a 
knowledge of the Bible our efforts are very inadequate. I must also 
say that to those of us who are non-theological students, especially 
the science students (of whom I am one), Bible study is especially 
and pertinently important, as by this means we are able to learn 
some theology, a knowledge which is vital for the better understand- 
ing of the nature of God. Bible study has given me a clearer under- 
standing of Who God is quite apart from the assistance it has given 
mein other directions. 

But Bible study is not our only study function. We, like all 
other students, have got to keep abreast with the times, and so we 
find ourselves studying economics, politics, international relation- 
ships, industry, psychology, etc., with a view to having a true know- 
ledge of these problems and discovering our position as thinking 
Student Christians relative to them. 

5. One last word: all our study efforts should be the visible 
expression and unified attempt to worship and love the Lord in 
reverence with the gift of our minds. We are commanded that we 
should love the Lord our God with all our heart, soul, strength and 
mind. ‘This is the justification of the existence of study groups. 
Christ makes a totalitarian demand on the whole of our human per- 
sonality; we should not hold back a mite from Him. We should 
use every bit of our being, our mind being no exception, in His 
service and to His glory. 

—J. S. ANNAN. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Christian Faith and Contemporary — 
Culture’ 


An ‘exposition and appraisal of the Gifford lectures by Reinhold 
Niebuhr, delivered at Edinburgh in 1939. 


The exposition of the Christian doctrine of the Atonement- as 
the solution of the problem of human nature and human destiny. is 
an event. It has, of course, always been so. For this doctrine is 
rooted in the original kerygma which was received with wonder and 
amazement (Acts 2) and it imposes upon the thoughts and activi- 
ties of men in the world certain limitations which are never readily 
‘recognised and accepted. But the thoughts and activities of men in the 
modern world have been shaped by tendencies which have presup- 
posed the irrelevance of the doctrine of the Atonement and have 
resolutely turned toward alternate solutions. . Indeed, the lectures 
which have been delivered during this century on the Gifford Founda- 
tion are notable indications of this state of affairs. The terms of 
‘Lord Gifford’s bequest have, it is true, obliged the lecturer to focus 
his attention upon natural theology so that the prevailing fund of. 
knowledge pertaining to the natural world and to man as a part of 
the order of nature was carefully explored as largely defining the 
terms in which the specifically Christian revelation was to be under- 
stood. The argument has been in the main theistic. And it could 
be conducted with equal facility and forcefulness by the natural 
scientist and the theologian.- Perhaps it is not too much to say that 
the discussion was more welcome when it emanated from the labora- 
tory than when it emanated from the Church. Such was the temper 
‘of the time. Men had become accustomed to thinking about the 
world in terms of process and experiment and measurement. And 
in so far as they thought also about themselves and about God, they 
were inclined to include this knowledge within the wider context of 


1The lectures have since been published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York, in two volumes, under the title, The Nature and Destiny of Man, 
Volume I, on Human Nature, appeared in 1941; Volume II, on Human 
Destiny appeared in 1943; each volume, $2.75. : 
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previously established data and methods of analysis.’ Thus, the 


most distinguished and influential expositions of the Christian faith 
were committed from the first to presuppositions and criteria which 
were characteristic of the total cultural situation. It was not denied 
that the Church had a mind of its own. But the resourcefulness of 
its thinkers was held proven rather by the cultural relevance of their 
theologies than by the extent to which those theologies revitalised 
the profound and permanent insights in the Church’s reflection upon 
its faith and life in the world. 


The Primacy of Revelation 


Since 1938, however, the audiences at Edinburgh and Aberdeen 
have heard different sounds. For the first time, the terms of Lord 
Gifford’s bequest were challenged by the beneficiary. It remained 
for Karl Barth’ to carry the attack upon the bondage of theology to 
culture, which he had begun on the continent, to the theological pin- 
nacle of the English-speaking world. Barth took up the question 
of natural theology itself and emphatically rejected this whole 


approach to the question of the truth revealed in Christ by which - 


Christianity stands or falls. But Barth did more. He provided the 
theologian with a model for his own work. He took up an estab- 
lished symbol of the mind and the faith of the Church—the Scot- 
tish Confession—and expounded it in such a way as to make the 
listeners unable to forget either that they were living in the modern 
world or that the Christian faith had a claim upon them. Whatever 
one may think about Barth’s argument—and we are not concerned 
with that here—it is significant that the Gifford lectures since his 
own are unmistakably different from those which preceded. A shift 
of interest has occurred and consequently a revised sense of what 
is important when a theologian speaks. It is now a part of the 
record of this distinguished theological series that theology does not 
abandon the cultural problem when it concerns itself with its own 
substance and method. On the contrary. This kind of theological 


*The most extreme cases in point are perhaps the Gifford lectures by two 
American scholars. William James’ The Varieties of Religious Experience, 
1901-02, and John Dewey’s The Quest for Certainty, 1929, are not even theistic. 
The former is an account of the morphology of what can be observed and 
measured as religious; whereas the latter is an analysis of the conditions of 
life in the world which define the validity (truth) of what occurs. In neither 
case, is the lecturer particularly concerned with the Christian religion despite 
the apologetic terms of the lectureship. In both cases, the approach to the 
problem of religious truth is external, so external indeed as to transform the 
problem itelf from a substantival to an adjective one. American theological 
history, to be sure, is partly determinative of this extreme approach to the 
problem, particularly the revolt against Calvinism. But the point is that James 
and Dewey express a radical extension and not a radical correction of the main 
line of thinking which has informed the Gifford lectures. 

* The Knowledge of God and the Service of God, 1937-38. 
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thinking discerns the cultural problem more profoundly and defines 
it more accurately. It begins frankly with the Christian faith as a 
revealed faith and it is continually governed by the fact of revelation 
in its account of the world and of man’s place in the world.” 

The history of contemporary theology, then, could be instruc- 
tively written with reference to what has been said and published at 


Lord Gifford’s request. The lectures which he established are 


barometric of the cultural pressures upon the mind of the Christian 
Church and of the corresponding impact of the Christian faith upon 
the spiritual climate of recent times. Professor Reinhold Niebuhr’s 
contribution to this distinguished succession.is no exception to the 
rule. Indeed, in several ways this work is unique and rightly and 
inescapably in the forefront of theological thought and debate at the 
present moment. For one thing, Dr. Niebuhr explicitly addresses 
himself to the total problem of contemporary culture—its pre- 
suppositions, its permanent insights and its ominous defects. The 
breadth and penetration of his analysis are certain to overrule all 
well-intentioned hesitation about so bold and comprehensive an. 
attempt. For there can be no doubt that the revolutionary times. 
through which we are passing have raised with critical urgency the 
question of the foundation and the direction which can give signifi- 
cance to human life in the world. In the second place, Dr. Niebuhr 
explicitly proceeds on the assumption that the Christian faith pos- 
sesses the final truth about the world because it comprehends human 
nature and human destiny more adequately than alternate views, 
whether philosophical or religious. But he does not hold this truth 


+ Since “Barth delivered the lectures, the problem of revelation has been 
examined afresh from the epistemological side by Dr. Richard Kroner. Unlike 
earlier volumes in the series which assumed a rather simple correlation in the 
experience of the world between revelation and reason, Professor Kroner is 


frankly committed to the primacy of revelation and seeks to work out an 


adequate theory of knowledge on the basis of this fact.. This seems to me 
to be precisely the converse of what has usually been done and to affect 
theology profoundly. It is the difference between a statement of the 
Christian faith for which revelation is also a source of truth and one for which 
revelation is the basis and the criterion of truth. 

But it is worth noting too that the changing outlook upon the problem of 
Christianity and culture has not been understood by the theologians alone. The 
lectures offered by the distinguished physician, Sir Charles Scott Sherrington 
bear the significant title: Man on His Nature and were delivered in the same 
year as were those by Karl Barth. Altough Dr. Sherrington does not attempt 
a positive exposition of the Christian faith, it is notable that he does undertake 
to set forth the human problem. Perhaps the earlier discussions on this founda- 
tion have been too long and too completely concerned with the problem of the 
world with the result that the urgency of the human problem was overlooked 
and to that extent the divine nature and the divine activity lost persuasiveness. 
There were special reasons for this which one cannot wish to ignore. But 
it is equally important to notice that the fresh preoccupation with the human 
problem is coupled with a theological analysis at once more dynamic and more 
deliberately Christian. 
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to’ be self-evident or self-contained. He regards it frankly as 


revealed and as imposing upon those who hold this truth the con- 
tinuing responsibility of relating it relevantly and critically to the 
surrounding context of thought and life on each new level of expres- 
sion. Thus, the Christian mind has at long last recovered its self- 
respect and it is no longer really possible—though it will continue to 
be done—to think through the problems of modern life without tak- 
ing thoroughly into account what Christianity has to say. Chris- 
tianity has, so to speak, taken the offensive in the struggle for the 
re-construction of culture in a global world. The beginning was 
made, of course, with the publication of Barth’s Roemerbrief. But 
Dr. Niebuhr has put the matter, as Barth has not succeeded in doing, 
in such a way as to give the cardinal doctrines of the Christian faith 
a more convincing position amidst the intellectual controversies of 


‘our time. If Barth may be said to have awakened the Church to 
its theological heritage and its theological responsibility, Niebuhr may 


be said to have awakened the secular mind to a new interest in and 
respect for the theology of the Church. In the third place, The 
Nature and Destiny of Man is the work of an American theologian. 
In an earlier issue of THE STUDENT WoRLD’, attention was called to 
the fact that there is a promising renascence of theological thought 
in the United States which is particularly heartening in view of the 
current concern of the Church around the world to come to a 
common mind about its faith and duty. The second volume of 
Dr. Niebuhr’s work was not then available. But its appearance has 
amply confirmed the judgment then expressed that his Gifford lec- 
tures were certain to be a landmark in the history of Christian 
thought in America. Not since Edwards and Bushnell have true 
piety and sound learning been joined in so ripe an expression of the 
timeless wisdom of the Church’s faith and the peculiarly American 
sense for what is vital and indispensable in the immediate and the 
concrete. The fact that as a professor of Applied Christianity in a 
distinguished American Seminary, Reinhold Niebuhr should have 
given to the Christian Church a theological work of first rank and 
timeliness is significant proof that America has come of age theo- 
logically and is drawing in its own way but with a sure grasp upon 
the perennial insights of the Christian faith for the emboldening of 
the ee witness to the truth and the life in a disintegrating 
world. 


Christianity and Culture 


The Nature and Destiny of Man is a theological work of first 
rank and timeliness because it defines the relevance of the Christian 
faith to contemporary culture. “The belief which informs these 


*Cf. the article by the present writer entitled, “The Promise of Theolo 
in America,” First Quarter, 1942. a 
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: pages,” > we are told in the Preface to the second volume, “‘is that the 
Christian faith represents deeper sources of insight into the meaning 
of life and, therefore, also greater sources of power for the fulfil- 


_ ment of life than has been assumed in the main currents of modern 


_ culture.” These sources of insight and power are supplied, accord- 

ing to Niebuhr, by the Christian doctrine of the Atonement. The 

disintegration of modern culture, on the other hand, is due chiefly 

to its failure to understand the problem of human nature and human 

history in sufficient depth and complexity. Human nature is history- 

conscious and history-making. And when this fact is displaced from 

its strategic position at the center of the problem of meaning, it 

becomes impossible in the long run to achieve the unity and stability 
essential to sustain culture. At the same time, Professor Niebuhr 

_absolves the modern mind from sole responsibility for having 

ignored the wisdom of the Christian faith. He recognises with 
compelling candor that the Church has made its own mistakes with 

reference to the understanding and the articulation of the truth 

delivered unto it from the beginning. The Church has also failed 

adequately to comprehend the nature of man and of his destiny and 

in addition has not infrequently failed to order its thought and life 

in accordance with the limitations imposed upon the pride of truth 

and power by the doctrine of the Atonement itself. Therefore, far 

from abandoning the cultural problem to the errors and sins of 

modern man, Professor Niebuhr’s firm conviction that the Church 

is in possession of the final truth about life leads him out of contri- 
tion for the errors and sins of the Church to a fresh application of 

the principle of toleration in the attempt to close the widening gap 

between Christianity and culture and so to arrest the spiritual 

disintegration of our time. 


Man has the capacity to make history because he occupies and is 
aware of a paradoxical position in the world. On the one hand, ~ 
man is involved in the finitude and flux of nature. On the other, 
man is possessed of the capacity of freedom to transcend nature and 
‘to make everything in it, including himself, the object of his reflec- 
tion, desire, and concern. “As a creature who is involved in flux 
but who is also conscious of the fact that he is so involved, he can- 
not be totally involved. A spirit who can set time, nature, the world 
and being per se in juxtaposition to himself and inquire after the 
meaning of these things, proves that in some sense he stands outside 
and beyond them. . . . The only principle for the comprehension 
of the whole (the whole which includes both himself and his world) 
is therefore inevitably beyond his comprehension. Man is thus in 
the position of being unable to comprehend himself in his full stature 
of freedom without a principle of comprehension which is beyond 
his comprehension.” (1, 124-25.) This principle of comprehension 
is supplied by the revelation of the nature and activity of God 
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contained in the Bible. “In a religion of revelation, the unveiling 
of the eternal purpose and will, underlying the flux and evanescence 


of the world, is expected ; and the expectation is fulfilled in personal 
and social-historical experience.” (I, 126.) In Dr. Niebhur’s judg- 
ment this kind of expectation and this kind of fulfiment are evident 
in biblical faith alone. 


The biblical view of human nature 


Contemporary culture, however, has lost its understanding of 
the paradoxical character of human nature. Consequently, the facts 
of history have been increasingly at variance with prevailing views 
of the possibilities of history. The first of the two volumes of 
this work is devoted to an analysis of this misunderstanding and 
confusion about the position of man in the world and to an exposi- 
tion of the biblical view of man as creature and sinner which the 
author offers as a more satisfactory basis for appraising the course 
of human history. Briefly, the argument is that modern anthro- 
pology has tended continually toward a naturalistic subordination of 
man at the expense of his freedom and a rationalistic emancipation 
of man from his involvement in nature. This fluctuation is really 
compounded of the classical emphasis upon man’s reason as the 
mark of his uniqueness, and the emphasis of the Renaissance upon 
man’s discrete individuality as the mark of his uniqueness. The 
concern of the Renaissance for individuality, however, could only 
have arisen under the influence of Christianity since classical thought 
was too absorbed by the distinction between the temporal and the 
eternal to give significance to human individuality. On the other 
hand, “according to Christian faith each individual life is subjected 
to the will of God. It is this obedience to the divine will which 
establishes the right relation between the human will in its finiteness 
and the whole world order as ruled by God.” (I, 58.) In two 
brilliant introductory chapters, Professor Niebuhr shows how the 
inability of modern man to solve on the one hand the problems of 
vitality (the characteristic expression of, though not identical with, 
man’s involvement in nature) and form (the characteristic expres- 
sion of, though not identical with, man’s freedom to transcend 
nature), and on the other hand, the problem of individuality, springs 
, the inadequate appraisal of man’s paradoxical position in the 
world. 

The Bible, however, does take proper account of human finitude 
and freedom. Its doctrine of man as created in the image of God 
emphasises both man’s involvement in the natural order and the 
height of man’s self-transcendence. Its doctrine of sin ascribes 
man’s insecurity and anxiety in the world to a defection of man 
himself and not to his unique position in the world. “The unique- 
ness of the biblical approach to the human problem lies in its subor- 
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dination of the eeobletn a aes to the problen of sin. It 
is not the contradiction of finiteness and freedom from which bibli- 


cal religion seeks emancipation. It seeks redemption from sin; and 
the sin from which it seeks redemption is occasioned, though not 
caused, by this contradiction in which man stands.” (I, 178). 
Indeed, the depth and correctness of biblical wisdom at this point — 
are expressed by the consistency with which the Bible maintains that 
sin cannot be excused by or derived from any other element in the 
human situation while at the same time insisting that man does not 
sin out of sheer perversity. Niebuhr finds the mystery of sin 
precisely in the vicious circularity between the anxiety nourished by 
man’s contradictory position in the world and the pride which 
prompts man ever and again to a rebellious overreaching of the 
limits of his true condition. He adopts the dictum of Kierkegaard 
that “sin posits itself’ as most faithfully interpreting the mystery 
of sin both with respect to its occasion and its elements (pride and 
sensuality, dishonesty and the will-to-power) and as tipping the 
balance of truth in the long controversy of the Christian ages 
between the Augustinians and the Pelagians in favour of the former. 

However, the most important aspect of Niebuhr’s analysis of the 
elements of the biblical view of human nature is his emphatic rejec- 
tion of total depravity. He holds that this conception is without 
biblical foundation and is a theological liability. Those who hold to 
this doctrine have no way of explaining the creative as well as the 
destructive aspect of anxiety which enables man to reach out for as 
well as receive the truth about himself and his salvation expressed in 
biblical revelation. The doctrine of total depravity, moreover, makes 
for a too unqualified negation of the immediate cultural possibilities 
and responsibilities and thus drives too deep a wedge between Chris- 
tianity and culture. And then, this doctrine misunderstands the true 
connection between man’s essential nature and his sinful state with- 
out which the human problem cannot be completely and ultimately 
appraised. Niebuhr effectively disposes of the dilemma which has 
long attended Christian theology as it found itself suspended between 
a rationalistic rejection of the myth of “the Fall” and a literalistic- 
historical defence of it. He finds, however, in the myth the clue to 
the problem of his book. The myth does not record, according to 
Niebuhr, any sinless act of Adam but only tells of Adam acting 
sinfully. There is, therefore, a “perfection before the Fall’ which is 
a “perfection before the act” (I, 278) and which corresponds to the 
highest reaches of man’s awareness of his finitude and freedom 
which denote essential human nature. In the broadest sense, this 
awareness can be defined by the term “conscience” for the sense of 
“the ought”, of the “law” is the way in which the original perfec- 
tion of man is experienced by sinful man. Whenever the self after 
an action takes up a position outside that action and judges it as sin, 
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it enters a moment of self-transcendence which Niebuhr designates _ 


as the “locus of original righteousness”. “The original righteousness — 


of man stands, as it were, outside of history. Yet it isin the man 


who is in history, and when sin comes it actually borrows from this 
original righteousness.” (I, 280). This transcendent character of 
original righteousness which is attested by the ultimate tension within 
the self between its essential nature and its “fallen” behaviour is, in 
Niebuhr’s view, profoundly understood by Pauline thought alone. 
All simpler explanations of human nature which reduce the stature 


of man to the level of his involvement in process or extend it in 


disregard of this involvement and which distort the virtue of man 
by a too pessimistic or a too optimistic appraisal of his possibilities 
and achievements in the world are to be rejected because they are at 
once unbiblical and unhistorical, or, what amounts to the same thing, 
untrue. 


The Atonement and history 
The problem of human destiny is inseparable from the problem 


of human nature. This is so because it is due to human finitude and 


freedom that history is possible and that history is made. It is so 
also because oversimplified anthropologies have given rise to false 
expectations as to what is possible in history and to erroneous views 
of the significance of history. As Niebuhr puts it the critical ques- 
tion is whether the original perfection which continues to express 
itself in the sense of responsibility of sinful men can ever be com- 
pletely realised within history. It is this question to which he devotes 
the second volume of the lectures, considering in turn the relation 
between the biblical doctrine of the Atonement and the meaning- 
fulness of history; the strengths and the weaknesses in the interpre- 
tation of the Atonement in medieval, renaissance, and reformation 
Christianity ; the cultural problems which require the Christian faith 
for their solution and towards which Christianity has a positive 
responsibility; and the resolution of the total problem of history in 
terms of the Christian symbols of the end of history. 

Cultures and religions can be significantly distinguished, accord- 
ing to Niebuhr, by their attitudes toward history. There are some 
which cannot give significance to history because they regard the 
problem of human finitude as the basic problem of life and look for 
the final triumph of human freedom in an eternity of self-transcend- 
ence which completely negates and abandons the temporal order. On 
the other hand, there are cultures and religions from which “the 
problem of sin rather than finiteness is . . . the basic problem of 
life” (II, 3). In such instances, what occurs in, and what is remem- 
bered and recorded about, the temporal order contributes at least par- 
tially to the meaningfulness of life although it is recognised that the 
full meaning of history and the fulfilment of history (i.e. “the power 
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to fulfil the meaning” of history) must be disclosed from beyond. 


_ This expectation of the disclosure and the fulfilment of the meaning 
of history from beyond history is, in Niebuhr’s view, the root and 
the heart of prophetic-messianism. ‘The basic distinction between 
historical and non-historical religions and cultures may thus be suc- 


cinctly defined as the difference between those which expect and 


to mention that Taoism, Buddhism, Hinduism and Hellenism are 
ranged on the negative side of the messianic line whereas Zoroas- 
trianism, Judaism, and fragmentary aspects even of Roman and 
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those which do not expect a Christ” (II, 4). It is scarcely necessary — 


Egyptian religion are ranged on the positive side. It is worth doing, 


however, because Niebuhr’s distinction effectively cuts the ground 


from under the widespread tendency of the modern mind to regard 
all religions as equally significant or equally relevant and of Chris- 
tian thinkers to rest the case for the uniqueness of Christianity upon 
its inherent reasonableness or excellence. What Niebuhr shows is 
that the uniqueness of Christianity is established by its own history 
as an expression of and answer to the basic problem of history which 
is the messianic problem. He recognises that such a statement of 
the problem already assumes the answer in the framing of the ques- 
tion since it is impossible “to interpret cultures according to their 
expectation or want of expectation of a Christ without drawing upon 
the faith that the Christ has been revealed” (II, 5). Moreover, 
this kind of circularity is the inevitable accompaniment of the mean- 
ingful correlation of logic and life. And there is no better proof of 


the fateful consequence of the attempt to avoid this circularity than — 


the confusion which has ever and again overtaken the Christian mind 
about its faith when theology has yielded to the temptation of the 


more logical Hellenic as against the more historical Hebraic inter- _ 


pretation of the meaning of life. The Christian theologian ought 
never to forget—at the peril of his own task and obligation— 
Niebuhr’s penetrating and decisive observation that “Christ was not 
expected among the Greeks either because it was thought impossible 
for God to reveal Himself in history (since history was regarded as 
no more than temporal succession and natural sequence) ; or because 
it was thought unnecessary (since each man’s reason was each man’s 
Christy (11,53). 2°: 

Now contrary to the widely held view that what distinguishes 
the messianism of the Hebrew prophets from other forms is the 
universal and ethical character of the prophetic message (as against 
egoistic and nationalistic particularism), Niebuhr maintains that the 
uniqueness of Hebraic prophetism is to be found in its discernment 
of the profoundest problem of human history. That problem “‘is 
presented by the prophetic recognition that all history is involved 
in a perennial defiance of the law of God” (II, 29). Conse- 
quently the prophets understood that the meaning of history could 
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not be disclosed and fulfilled except as an act of divine judgment. — 
But they understood too that neither a recurrent nor a final act of 


judgment could solve the problem of history except by destroying 
it. They looked, therefore, toward a resource of divine mercy in 
terms of which history could be both judged and redeemed. But 
prohetism was never certain “how the divine mercy is related to 
the divine wrath and how the perplexity of a total history standing 
in defiance of God would be resolved” (II, 33). Or, to put it 
another way, the prophets did not see how the final triumph of good 
over evil was to be assured in view of the persistence of evil on 
every level of the good. 

It is at this point that the unique historical significance of Chris- 
tianity appears. The life and teaching of Jesus provide the answer 
to the prophetic problem and in so doing resolve the problem of 
history as well. The life of Jesus is informed primarily by the 
Isaianic conception of the “suffering servant” and the apocalyptic 
conception of the “son of man” and the death of Jesus is the inevi- 
table and perfect expression of the synthesis of the two. The death 
of Jesus means that suffering love is not a simple possibility of 
history but a transcendent act of God which overcomes the evil in 
history not at the end of history, and not beyond history, but within 
history. God takes the sins of the world upon and into Himself. 
Jesus’ teaching about the Kingdom of God involves a fundamental 
reinterpretation of the relation between the possibilities of history 
and the end of history. In effect, Jesus separates the disclosure of 
the meaning of history from the fulfilment of history which prophet- 
ism had never done. Consequently, all history becomes an interim 
between the disclosure and the fulfilment of its meaning. ‘Sin is 


overcome in principle but not in fact. . . . Love must continue to 
be suffering love rather than triumphant love. . . . History has the 
quality . . . of partly knowing its true meaning.” (II, 49, 51.) The 


Cross of Christ, therefore, does justice to all the complexities of 
human nature and human destiny because it resolves the paradox in 
the nature and activity of God between the divine wrath and mercy 
and at the same time resolves the paradox in the nature of man 
between human finitude and freedom by affirming both the pos- 
sibilities and the limits of history in a transcendent act of disclosure 
and deliverance. 

Under the influence of the Apostle Paul, this significance of the 
Cross of Christ was elaborated and bequeathed to the course of 
Christian thought. The crucial passage is I Corinthians 1: 23-24, 
wherein Christ Crucified is defined as the “wisdom of God and the 
power of God’. Paul rightly understood that “the Atonement is 
the significant content of the Incarnation” (II, 55). But Paul’s 
successors in the history of Christian thought have continually 
imperilled the central doctrine of the New Testament by an over- 
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stress upon one or another of its elements or, more particularly, 
upon the way in which the final truth expressed in the Atonement is 
related to the proximate historical truths which are also made signi- 
ficant by the Atonement. Hellenic Christianity has inclined toward 
a stress upon the “wisdom of God” so that the Atonement becomes 


rather more a disclosure of the eternal in history than of the act by ~~ re 


which God’s mercy and justice have been reconciled in the deliver- 
ance of history. In such instances the Atonement tends to be subor- 
dinated to the Incarnation. But the great division in the mind of 
the Church centers around the “power of God” expressed in the ~ 
Atonement. What is the relation between the overcoming of sin 
im principle and the persistence of sin in fact? What is the relation 
between “the quality of partly knowing its true meaning” which 
belongs to history and the fulfilment of history from beyond itself? 
These distinctions really point the way to Niebuhr’s interpretation 
_ of Christian thought and define his own answer to the question of. 

the relevance of Christianity to the confusion about human nature 
and human destiny which informs contemporary culture. 


The Meaning of Grace 


We must content ourselves here with the case which Niebuhr 
makes for the important constructive recommendation of his work. 
The cardinal error of Christian theology with respect to the power 
of God expressed in the Atonement is the persistent ambiguity about 
the relation between the power of God over sin and the power. of 
God in those in whom sin has been overcome “in principle” though 
not “in fact”. ‘Consequently, the truth about history which is 
revealed and comprehended in the Christian faith has always failed 
of proper exposition and application in the Church’s witness to that 
faith. Christ crucified, the wisdom of God and the power of God, 
has never really come into His own as the truth because the 
Church has been divided about grace. Grace is the power of God 
over sin and the power of God in those in whom sin has been over- 
come “in principle” though not “in fact”. The former has been 
defined theologically as forgiveness or justification. ‘The latter has 
been defined theologically as holiness or sanctification. Catholic 
theology has tended in the main to subordinate justification to sanc- 
tification with the result that it has too unqualifiedly identified the 
truth of the Atonement with its own institutional and sacramental 
dispensation of grace and thereby succumbed to the sin of pride. 
Catholicism forgets that the limits of history prevent any single 
possibility of history from expressing the final truth about history 
within history itself. It forgets that sin has been overcome “in 
principle” but not “in fact”. Reformation theology, on the other 
hand, has tended in the main to subordinate sanctification to justifica- 
tion with the result that it has too unqualifiedly removed the truth of 
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the Atonement from the partial meanings and achievements of his- | 


tory so that its own proper insight into the transhistorical character 
of the final truth about life prompts it to disregard its cultural 


responsibility. Reformation theology forgets that the limits of his- 
tory do not destroy the possibilities of history so that the final truth 
about history must bear some relation to history itself. Meanwhile, 
the Church was beset from within and from without by protests 
against the oversimplifications of the main stream of its thought and 
life. The protest from within expressed itself in the sectarian move- 
ment in both pietistic-individual and eschatological-radical forms. 
The protest from without stemmed from the Renaissance. The latter 
is more secular and less biblical than the former. But common to 
both Christian sectarianism and Renaissance secularism is the con- 
cern for the realisation of truth and goodness in history (they are 
both “sanctificationist in principle”) and the repudiation of the pre- 
tension of Catholicism and the fanaticism of the Reformation. 
Niebuhr finds in the institutional pretensions of Catholicism in 
its Roman form an irrevocable expression of the sin of pride. There- 
fore, he rejects it as unable to make a fruitful contribution to the 
solution of the two main cultural problems—truth and justice. The 
Protestant Reformation has discovered the final truth about life and 
has expressed this insight in its doctrine of justification which recog- 
nises that the sin of pride corrupts every level of human life in 
history and can only be overcome by an act of divine mercy beyond 
history. The Renaissance, however, expresses “the impulse towards 
the fulfilment of life in history” (II, 160) more properly than the 
Reformation and with a less unmitigated pride than Catholicism. 
Therefore, Niebuhr proposes with the help of the principle of tolera- 
tion as expressed within the Christian tradition by the sectarian 
movement a reopening of the debate between the Reformation and 
the Renaissance in order that the relevance of the Christian faith to 
the cultural struggle for truth and justice may be established. It 
will then be apparent, he thinks, that the Christian symbols of the 
end of history (Parousia, Last Judgment, Resurrection, Anti-Christ) 
envisage more profoundly and more completely the total problem of 
human nature and human destiny than alternate interpretations. And 
“by its confidence in an eternal ground of existence which is, never- 
theless, involved in man’s historical striving to the very point of 
suffering with and for him, this faith can prompt men to accept 
their historical responsibilities gladly. . . . Our most reliable under- 
standing is the fruit of ‘grace’ in which faith completes our ignor- 
ance without pretending to possess its certainties as knowledge; and 


c Pa mitigates our pride without destroying our hope.” 
, 321). 
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The sine ay ol the City of God — 


Professor Niebuhr has wrought a ok of brilliance both as — 


regards the depth of its insights and the range of its perspective. No 
one who is sensitive of the theological and cultural issues and respon- 
sibilities of these days can fail to give these two volumes most 


grateful and careful study. Nor can one, as one reads, fail to recall 


another epoch-making moment in the Church’s thought and life 
when it was given to one of its most distinguished thinkers and 


statesmen also to write profoundly and comprehensively about the 


nature and destiny of man. Then, too, it was made plain that the 
clue to history could be derived from biblical faith alone and the 
truth of the Bible was dialectically expounded so as to bring the 


possibilities of history and the promises beyond history into insepar-_ 


able and living inter-relation. And the disintegration of the earthly 
- city actually was transformed by a foundation and direction derived 
from the city of God. 
Now Augustine’s problem is Niebuhr’s problem too. The great 
merit of these volumes is, on the one hand, the candor and forth- 
rightness with which the author has addressed himself to his problem, 
and on the other, the striking proposal he has made for altering the 
terms of the theological discussion of our time. Even those who will 
wish to dissent at various points from Niebuhr’s analysis of culture 
cannot, in good faith, challenge its integrity and competence. It is 
perhaps not without significance that secular thinkers in not a few 
instances have been awakened to a new respect for the Christian 
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mind and have been more open toward the issues Niebuhr has raised 


than theologians, whose own grasp of the independence and the depth 
of Christian truth has been weakened by too complete an absorption 
with the intellectual and social problems of contemporary culture, 
But the critical issue of these lectures is whether the Reformation 
insight into the final truth about life and the insight of the Renais- 
sance into the necessity and validity of the pursuit of. proximate 
truth and goodness in life can be effectively combined in a vital and 
continuing orientation of the Christian faith to culture. If so, then 


Niebuhr has gone beyond the immediate terms of the contemporary — 


theological problem which is still under the impact of the attack of 
the dialectical theology upon liberalism, and the Church would be 
trifling with its own position in the modern world if it failed to 
follow his lead. If not, then Niebuhr’s proposal needs to be exam- 
ined in terms of a more radical appraisal of the breakdown of the 
Renaissance and the failure of the Reformation in contemporary 
culture, and the line between natural and revealed theology which 
the Barthian movement has inked in red must be more circumspectly 
regarded. 

Frankly, I do not know whether Professor Niebuhr is right or 
not. I do know, however, that the suggestion which he has made 
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for the resolution of the problem of human nature and human destiny 
in terms of the Christian faith requires a complete re-examination 
of the present theological situation in the Church. With Niebuhr’s 
analysis of the cultural crisis of our time, I am thoroughly in agree- 
ment. It also seems to me that he is correct in regarding the prob- 
lems of revelation and grace as the decisive contemporary theological 
problems and that he has succeeded in making them culturally rele- 
vant. Indeed, those who have for many years been troubled about 
what they have been pleased to call the excessive pessimism of 
Niebuhr’s thought ought now to be effectively reassured by the con- 
stant insistence upon the responsibility for the realisation of the 
possibilities of truth and justice on every level of life in history. To 
ask for more is to betray the critic into a plain disregard of the 
obvious facts of history. All of Niebuhr’s strictures against liberal- 
ism to the contrary notwithstanding, he has preserved in these 
volumes every proper claim and hope with respect to the created 
‘ world for which theological liberalism has contended. 


This has been achieved, of course, by returning to the roots of 
liberalism in the Renaissance and by abandoning the christology of 
liberalism for one that is more truly Pauline and Protestant 
(Reformation). Here is a genuine and vital theologia crucis which 
is rightly regarded as central both in the New Testament and in the 
Reformation. So long as the unrighteousness of the righteous—and 
not the relation of the eternal to the temporal—remains the central 
problem of human nature and human destiny, the Atonement—and 
not the Incarnation—will define the meaning and truth of Chris- 
tianity. Wherefore, what mainly concerns me about the analysis of 
these lectures is certain theological and anthropological implications 
which are drawn from this christology. 


The answer of the Christian faith to the problem of the nature 
and destiny of man is assumed, according to Niebuhr, in his analysis 
of the cultural problem. But this assumption does not govern either 
his treatment of revelation or grace. We are told that revelation is 
necessarily both private (general) and historical (special). Without 
the first, there would be no way of apprehending the second; and 
contrariwise, without the second, the first would be capriciously 
directed and defined. In experience, moreover, the evidence for 
private revelation is man’s sense of reverence for majesty and of 
moral obligation. But the longing for forgiveness is ambiguous as 
private revelation yet clearly established when regarded as historical. 
Now the fact and the evidence of private revelation are derived by 
Niebuhr from creation, whereas the fact and the evidence of his- 
torical revelation are primarily christological. But if creation and 
redemption are linked in this way as revelation it is not clear how 
or why the answer to the human problem should be assumed in the 
analysis. For either the possibilities of history are possibilities 
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because they are integral to the structure of history so that an 


analysis of them is possible without revelation, though such an 
analysis may point the way toward revelation, or creation and 


redemption are both to be understood with reference to an act of 
revelation which stands in juxtaposition to, and is not simply an 


extension or correction of, the structure of history. When Niebuhr - _ 


declares that it is only possible to understand the expectation of a 
Christ in history in so far as the Christ has appeared in history, he 
seems to recognise the independence of the revelatory act. But if 
the sense for majesty and obligation are integral to human nature, 
it is difficult to see why experience does not validate a sense for — 
forgiveness and a sense for the messiah as well. 


Remaining ambiguities 


This ambiguity in Niebuhr’s doctrine of revelation is accom- 
panied by an analogous ambiguity in his doctrine of grace. The 
critical problem is how to. relate grace as the power of God over 
sin (justification) to grace as the power of God in man as forgiven 
(sanctification). But it is a very real question whether the Renais- 
sance which has eliminated the idea of grace altogether from its 
devotion to the possibilities of history could be more open to the 
insight of the Reformation into justification than Catholicism which 
has too completely obscured the truth of justification by its own 
devotion to the possibilities of history. It seems to me that the 
Renaissance can be said to be “‘sanctificationist in principle” only in 
so far as the possibilities of history are regarded eo ipso as mani- 
festations of divine grace. In this case, the line between grace and 
nature would seem to be as indistinct as the line between revelation 
and nature and the principal office of justifying grace would be to cor- 
rect and complete the light of nature. Justification, in other words, 
would transmute sancification from a matter of principle to a matter 
of fact. But Catholicism, though it has always claimed too strongly 
that such a transmutation has occurred, has at least never claimed 
any less. So that Professor Niebuhr’s anticipation of a Reformation 
solution for an essentially Catholic analysis is unlikely to be realised 
by the simple disavowal of the benefit of clergy. The Renaissance 
does express the possibilities of history without the benefit of clergy. 
But the Reformation was as adamant against such an abrogation of 
grace as it was against the papal usurpation of it. 

The Reformers knew that the possibilities of history lead more 
readily to idolatry than they do to the truth of God revealed in 
Christ. They recognised in this idolatry the perennial resistance of 
history to the gospel. And it is just possible that despite all the excesses 
in their statement of the doctrine of total depravity, that they 
intended to define by it the limits of this idolatry as the negative 
presupposition for a theology of the Cross. In such a theology, the 
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redemption of the world is conceived as an attack upon the world. — 
The power of the gospel so conceived lies in the recognition that sin 
has been overcome not only “in principle” but “in fact” as well. — 
And the wisdom of the gospel so conceived lies in the recognition 
that it is the miracle of grace which gives to the possibilities of — 
history their truth and power so long as history endures. Niebuhr © 
rightly sees that the mistake of the Reformation lay not in the direc- 
tion but in the relevance of its attack. But his conviction that the — 
contemporary revival of the direction of the Reformation has 
repeated its mistake leads him to regard a friend as an enemy and to 
leave one wondering whether the Renaissance has not triumphed 
over the Reformation once again. Certainly the Reformation divided 
against itself cannot stand. But this is the crisis of the Christian 
faith and contemporary culture. Dr. Niebuhr has done a great work 
for both by defining and facing the issue. 


Paul LEHMANN. 


A Faith for Education 


(The important book by our former associate, reviewed below, is 
one which all who are interested in the future of university education 
should read. We have asked Arnold Nash, who wrote in THE 
StupENT Wor p, First Quarter, 1943, on A Faith for the University 
to review it. A volume by Mr. Nash, entitled The University and 
the Modern World will be published in October, and we are asking 
Dr. Kotschnig to perform the same service. This is one of the most 
important issues before the W.S.C.F. today. Ed.) 


Staves NEED No Leapers: An Answer to the Fascist Challenge to 
Education. By Walter M. Kotschnig. Oxford University Press. 
1943. $2.75. 


That this book is of first rate importance cannot be denied; any 
product of the pen of the author of Unemployment in the Learned — 
Professions and the editor of The University in a Changing World — 
demands the attention of all who desire seriously to keep up to date 
with the mutual impact of education and the tensions of our 
international society. Part I describes in lucid yet detailed style what 
has been happening in the Western world within the different 
educational systems. The author’s description of the Fascist attack 
on the schools and universities of continental Europe over the last 
decade is a masterpiece of condensation and skill. 

The author is not so happy in dealing with England. I hold no 
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rief for the English “public” school system nor the appeasement 

policy of Mr. Neville Chamberlain—the case against. them is 

damning enough in all conscience—but to see them as related (p. 13) 

is grotesque. No professional group in Great Britain recruited 

before the present war such a high proportion of its personnel, as 

_ did the Foreign Office, from Eton, Harrow, Winchester, and the : 

4 like and yet nowhere was there such a bitter antagonism to the policy —- 

of appeasement. It is more than grotesque, it is unjust to link the — 

name of ‘Chamberlain with that of Laval (p. 217) in their attitude 
towards collective security; would that Chamberlain had been not 

the “ignorant and self-willed old man’? that he was but “the clever 
devil” of the theories of the left wing intelligentsia of Britain and 

» America! 

: In the pages of THE STUDENT WorLD it is not on political 
criticisms that we would dwell. There is a more fundamental issue, 
the treatment of which in Part II, Reconstruction, provoked in the 

_ mind of at least one reader what can only be called a state of alarm. 

Dr. Kotschnig is not a professor whose scholarship has blinded 
his insights. His comments on the credulity of the cynic (p. 9) are 

a joy to read. His awareness that the democratic system of education 

in the Anglo-Saxon world has led to an anarchy of values (p. 60) 

should be communicated to all his fellow professors of education. 

His penetrating criticisms of the prevalent philosophy of education 

in the U.S.A., which has its origins in John Dewey (p. 144), does 

not mean that for Dr. Kotschnig education must not be related to 
living experience; indeed the picture which he draws of French 
and Belgian children being received into hospitable Switzerland 

(p. 274) could only be drawn by a pen moved by a deep sympathy 

in the original Greek meaning of that much abused noun. 


Yet—in spite of (or rather, because of) all these qualities of 
heart and mind in the author—one puts the book down with alarm. 
The underlying philosophy of education is that of the “positive 
neutrality” of International Student Service and that, like patriotism, 
is in this tortured world, not enough. Let me make it clear that I 
have nothing but admiration for all the relief work which the I.S.S. 
has done, is doing, and will, under God, still continue to do. Let 
me state that the personal debt which I owe to the I.S.S. for making 
it possible for me to receive the first glimmerings of an under- 
standing that the university student belongs to an international 
community when it sent its General Secretary, now Prof. Walter 
Kotschnig, to tour the British universities in 1926. I have with me 
still the notes of a speech which he made in the University of 

1Not my phrase; it was the verdict of a member of the British Foreign 


Office—incidentally a product of Eton and Balliol—from whom I sought a 
private opinion after Munich on the wisdom of appeasement. 
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Liverpool. His closing words I shall never forget. “You can never — 
build a world community on understanding alone; something more ~ 
is necessary. It can only be the mutual force of Christian love.” 
Yet to express a debt is not to ignore what in these crucial days 
is the great need of the educational world of today. It is for an 
adequate frame of reference. Dr. Kotschnig sees this with perfect 
clarity (p. 148). He recognises that it means that the “spiritual 
element cannot be neglected” (p. 202). But what is the frame of 
reference—in short the faith—that he leaves us with? It is one which 
allows him to refer to Bertrand Russell (p. 254) as an “authority” 
in the sphere of education, which allows him to quote H. G. Wells 
(p. 272) with such approval on the relation between spirit and 
organisation, and which allows him to rely on “men of good will 
and intelligence throughout the world” (p. 270), not on “bureaucrats, 
but . . . men of experience and vision and (shades of the English 
public school! A.S.N.) character” (p. 264). In short it is the faith 
on which the modern world, now going to its doom or salvation, has 
been built. It is the faith in man as fundamentally decent and well 
intentioned with a reason which is unsullied by selfishness. Well 
indeed may Dr. Kotschnig refer with such approval so often to Sir 
Richard Livingstone’s hope for and trust in “human beings in the 
Greek meaning” (e.g., p. 231 and p. 248). The frame of reference 
in terms of which this book has its ultimate meaning is Greece and 
not Palestine, whereas the book we want from Dr. Kotschnig is 
one which begins with the premise “to the Greeks, foolishness”. 


Slaves Need No Leaders was inspired by Dr. Kotschnig’s close 
association with the Division of Intercourse and Education of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. May his fellowship 
in the World’s Student Christian Federation inspire—or provoke— 
him to write another book with the Pauline title Slaves unto Christ 
—A Christian Answer to the Secular Challenge. 
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The New Bible Study 


THe Unity oF THE New TESTAMENT. By Archibald M. Hunter, 
B.D. Ph,.Dy D.Phil, 


PREFACE TO BisuE Stupy. By Alan Richardson, B.D. 
Both 5/- net. Student Christian Movement Press, London. 


These two volumes are a notable addition to the long line of 
books on Bible study, which have been published through the years 
by the S.C.M. Press, and we hope that they will be as widely read 


‘as many of their predecessors. They make excellent companions 


to Suzanne de Dietrich’s Rediscovering the Bible, and we should 
like to see them on the working bookshelf of every S.C.M. secretary, 
or student pastor, who can use the English language. 


The aim in both cases is the same, namely to set forth and 
emphasise the unity of the Bible. Professor Hunter does this 
superbly for the New Testament, and naturally throws the reader 
back to the Old. Canon Richardson, for so we must now style our 
friend lately study secretary of the British $.C.M., introduces the 
reader to Bible study by the method of showing him what the Bible 
as a whole is about. ‘This approach is excellent, for too many stu- 
dents do a scrappy piece of Bible study (if they do any at all), and 
are little the wiser, because it does not relate to anything else they 
know about the Bible. It reminds one of those miserable passages 
for language study, torn from their context in the works of an 
author whom the student neither reads or understands. Such frag- 
mentary Bible study has the further absurdity of seldom holding 
the student’s attention until he has reached the point. These books 
should work against such sorry failures, and should stimulate such 
interest in Bible study that the student will find himself started on 
an adventure, which does not end with the end of term, or even 
with graduation. 

Both books are in the “biblical theology” tradition, and that is 
as it should be, for the whole outlook on the Bible is once again 
being renewed for a fortunate generation. (We do not forget what 
the late Dr. T. R. Glover’s Jesus of History did for another genera- 
tion.) Professor Hunter shows us with great skill, in the small 
compass at his disposal, how the books of the New Testament are 
all primarily concerned with the one Gospel. A careful looking up 
of his references, and following out of his suggestions, makes a 
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fascinating study, which illuminates the Christian faith. What he ~ 
has to say, for example, about the Atonement is far more helpful, _ 
in the light of the argument of the book, than any treatise a student 
might lay his hands on. He is friendly with his reader, suggestive 
rather than dogmatic, like a good speaker at a summer conference. 


Canon Richardson is more didactic, partly because his purpose is | 
wider, and he is trying to meet particular difficulties in his reader’s 
mind. He is at his best in the middle chapters, where he shows how 
the Bible hangs together without using those subdivisions and lists 
of dates, which defeat the memory and in the end confuse the reader. 
He communicates something of his own biblical enthusiasm, and 
sends one off on happy voyages of discovery. But his style is a 
little ex cathedra, and the chair is a study chair. 

An unanswered question is how to make this new approach to the 
Bible come alive for people who are not interested in the Bible at all. 
It ought to provide the opportunity we are looking for of reaching 
the growing proportion of our fellow students who “care for none 
of these things”. But biblical theologians are still so elated by their 
victory over the liberals, that they are apt to be proud and intimidat- 
ing! Professor Hunter is an exception and has some fine paragraphs 
about the preacher making the Gospel his own; he believes in the 
dangerous but necessary “process of making the primitive Gospel 
acceptable and relevant to the men of today”, but his book is designed 
to help those who are already within the Christian tradition. Canon 
Richardson is stern on this point, and says we must learn the Bible’s 
language, or it will be a closed book to us. But how can you bring 
the horse to the water, let alone make him drink? 


The secret perhaps lies in the fact that there are two places where 
“biblical theology” is being forged today—the one is the college 
library, and the other is where men face disaster. When our fellow 
students return from personal experiences of war, from internment, 
from “occupation’’, some will come back in a mood of despair, but 
others with that knowledge of biblical living which will illuminate 
our study, and put a new weapon of evangelism in our hands. It 
is for those of us who are left in the free universities today to keep 
the process of rediscovering going on, and these two books will help 
us. An $.C.M. branch which has no Bible study is simply betray- 
ing its absent members, and the future. 
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R.C. M. 
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